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Heir of M ontague. 


CHAP. TI. 


TIE houſe of Mr. Dalby was in Caven- 
diſh-Square; it was large and elegant, and 
furniſhed in the firſt ſtyle. The travellers ar- 
rived late in the afternoon ; Mrs. Dalby was 
quite exhauſted, Frederic much chagrined 
by the cold manner of George, and George 


himſelf, occupied by unpleaſant thoughts, 


was liſtleſs and uneaſy ; Dalby alone preſerved 
any ſpirits, although he both expreſſed and 
VOL, 11, « D | felt 
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tilt the greateſt regret at leaving, what he 
declared to be, one of the ſweeteſt ſpots he 
had ſeen, The whole party retired at an 
early hour: the next morning George waited 
on Frederic in his room. 

e] have been very uneaſy,“ ſaid he, © upon 
reflecting, that my behaviour yeſterday af. q 
ternoon, Moontague, muſt have had the air 7 
of ſulle mage when | it aroſe entirely from vex- 
ation.” 

From vexation?” repeated F n 

e Yes, indeed, although you will not eaſily 
ſuſpect the cauſe; I feared to truſt my tongue, 
left I ſhould ſay what was highly improper 
when I was ſpeaking of my facher: I am 
orieved indeed that ſuch cauſe ſhould be 
given you of diſguſt; but I hope you will not 
ſuppoſe that, | aber ſuch principles: I do 
not preſume to cenſure my father, but on 
that ſubject 1 hope I ſhall always differ from 
him. 1 wiſhed to explain this to you, leſt 
you ſhould ſuppoſe. you had left every one 
behind who 1 Tiger or admired 
virtue.“ 6-4 q 

15 thank you indeed, Dalby, for thi fon = 

and | 
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and I am glad to hear that your coldneſs Pro- 
ceeded from no other cauſe.“ 

«] could have no other: But, to change 
the ſubject, what ſay you to a party to the 
Haymarket this evening? I ſhall call on ſome 
of my acquaintance, who may chance to be 
in town, and make a party there, if you have 
no objection.” 

Frederic readily aſſented; and George, 
with ſome difficulty (as few of his acquaint- 
ances were now in town) arranged his party, 
and invited them to ſup at Mr, Dalby's. 
Frederic liked neither the perſon, the man- 
ners, nor the converſation of his new ac- 
quaintance, and George role infinitely in his 
eſteem by a compariſon with them: their diſ- 
courſe, though partly unintelligible to him, diff 
guſted him 3 and not a littſe was be 
hurt to hear his friend George too frequently 
joined in it. As Frederic's rank and fortune 
was ſoon whiſpered round, he was treated 
with much reſpect; yet, as he occaſionally 
diſcovered his ignorance of the world, he was 
expoſed to a few farcaſms, whoſe ill na: ure 
certain'y was not compenſated by their wit. 
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In the evening they proceeded to the 
Haymarket: the beautiful ſcenery which 
graces that truly elegant little Theatre, the 
excellent acting of its ſelect performers, and 
the ſweet muſic of Dr. Arnold, abſorbed the 
attention of Frederic, in ſpite of his talkative 
companions; no thought but what the ſcene 
before him inſpired could occupy his mind, 
except ſometimes a wiſh that his Emma 
were ſitting by him to enjoy it too. 

It was with infinite regret that he ſaw the 
green curtain fall, and found himſelf obliged 
to turn to his difagreeable party; from whom 
however he was ſoon ſeparated by the crowd, 
and his 1gnorance of the place, this circum- 
ſtance by no means diſpleaſcd him, and he 
was walking along reflecting on the pleaſure 


he had received, when he was met by three 


women dreſſed in a moſt ſhewy manner; 
there was ſomething very extraordinary in 
their appearance — the middle lady was in 
tears, and evidently moved with reluctance, 
or rather was forced along by the other two, 


who laughed and talked extremely loud. 


Frederic ſtopped almoſt involuntarily to look 
6 at 
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at them, which the diſtreſſed lady no ſooner 
perceived, than burſting violently from her 
companions, ſhe ran towards him, and throw- 
ing herſelf into his arms, 

« Oh! for God's fake,” cried ſhe, © have 
pity on me, and protect me.” 

Protect you, Madam?“ ſaid Frederic, 
te certainly.“ 


The lady ſtarted from him, and wringing 


her hands, Oh! I am a loſt creature, cried 
ſhe, «I am loſt indeed; but if you have any 


honor, any virtue, —but what am I doing?—- 


You are a ſtranger, all are ſtrangers, I have 
no friend, 

* Yes, Madam, indeed, indeed you have!” 
cried Frederic fervently ; © I. will be your 
friend; command me, tell me what I can do 
for you.” | 


T he lady looked at him with wildneſs. A 


friend! a friend!“ cried ſhe; © will you be 


my friend? Will you not let them inſult 
me by 


= 


«© Who ſtall dare inſult you?“ cried Fre- 


deric, looking fiercely at the two women, 
B 3 who 
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who walked on, „ condeſcend, Madam, to 
accept my frotection.”” 

& But will not you inſult me too?” ſaid 
the lady, with wildneſs: No, no,“ conti- 
nued ſhe, © you ſhould have honor; Iam 
quite helpleſs, and you will not caſt me 
lower!“ 

« ] will not, Madam, I will not: truſt me: 
I am indeed but a ruſtic, but to the utmoſt of 
my ability, you ſhal! command me.” 

The lady after ſome heſitation, many bit- 
ter ſighs, and often looking earneſtly in his 
face, at length conſented to accompany him ; 
and as they were frequently ſeparated, ſhe, 
after ſome intreaty, accepted of his arm, to 
conduct her. In this fituation was Frederic 
moving on, when he was met by his party, 
who ſuppoſing him loſt in the crowd, were 
come back to ſeek him; but no ſooner did 


they fee him, than all (George excepted) be- 


gun to laugh immoderately. Frederic was 
diſpleaſed, and demanded what they meant; 
while' George came up to him with a look of 


real concern, 
ce What 
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« What have you been doing Montague?“ 
ſaid he, what does this mean?“ | 

«] will explain another time,” faid Fre- 
deric, © m;canwhile will you be kind enough 
to call a coach for me? you can do it better 
than I.“ | 

« A coach—my father's, Lord V—'s, and 
Mr. Godfrey's, are already in waiting; what 
can you want with a coach ?” 

« ] have my reaſons, Sir,” ſaid Frederic, 
te and at a more proper time I will explain 
them to you.“ 

« O Sir,” cried one of the young men, 
© my ſervant ſhall call one for you inſtantly, 
and you, Dalby, don't aſk impertinent queſ- 
tions! with a ſmile of meaning. 

They were now arrived at the door of the 
theatre, and in a few minutes the ſervant re- 


turned and told them, that with much diffi- 


culty he had procured a coach. Frederic 
was then going. 


* Montague ! Montague!“ ſaid Geng, 


«1s this poſſible? 1 could not have 7 
it, but yet do not go.“ 


9 hat can you be thinking of, Dalby?! 
B4 faid 
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faid Frederic, * do you ſuppoſe I will not 
protect a woman in diſtreſs.” 

« A woman in diſtreſs,” repeated Dalby, 
with an ironical air; * and pray which of her 
diſtreſſes are you going to relieve, and what 
are you to receive in return?” 

The lady again burſt into tears, and even 
made an attempt to eſcape. 

« For ſhame! for ſhame! Sir,” ſaid Fre- 
deric indignantly, © 1s this manly? Is it gene- 
rous? But do not ſuppoſe I will ſuffer any 
man, no not my friend, to inſult a woman 


who is under my protection.” 
9 


vn : 
Fr rederic „cui ms nand angrily , and ler: 


them: He then apologrzed in the gentleſt 
manner to the lady for the improper treat- 
ment ſhe had received; and after aſking of 
her, and giving a direction, handed her into 
the coach : the journey was ſhort, and un- 
comfortable; the unfortunate lady wept, 
trembled, and implored ; but would not be 
comforted. They ſtopped, at length, at the 
door of a ſmall but handſome houſe; the 
coachman knocked, and the door was opened 


n Way. 


4 


« Who 
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« Who is there?” ſcreamed a female voice. 

« Your Maſter and Miftreſs.” 

« That goes for nothing, for I've no 
Maſter” 

« Your Miſtreſs, then ; come, open the 
door.” 

« But I ſhan't.” 

« You had better alight, Madam, and 
ſpeak to your ſervant,” ſaid Frederic. 

The lady conſented, and he handed her 
out, when ſhe ſpoke to the girl, who imme- 
diately opened the door. Frederic diſcharged 
the coachman and followed her up the ſteps. 
She turned and thanked him for his kindneſs, 
but excuſed herſelf from aſking him in, plead» 
ing her ſituation. 

* You: will, however, I hope, permit me 
to call upon you to-morrow morning?” ſaid 
Frederic. 

« To-morrow morning!“ | repeated the 
lady with a deep ſigh, “ I ſhall never ſce to- 
morrow morning: but thanks to you, Sir, 
I am not ſo low, ſo fallen, as to fear to die, 
although I am ſufficiently ſo to hate to live.“ 

B 5 There 
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There was a wildneſs in her manners 
which terrified Frederic. 

« Pardon me, Madam,” faid he, © but I 
will not leave you thus; ah ! Madam, if your 
diſtreſſes are within the power of relief, deign 
to acquaint me with them.” 

« Pray, Sir, walk in,“ faid the maid, © my 
Miſtreſs is not yet gone to bed. Oh! how 
glad ſhe will be to ſee you again, Ma'am : 
he has been ſo unhappy lately.“ 

« She is too kind to me!” ſaid the lady. 

But pray, Miſs Hamilton, what name 
am I to carry up for this gentleman?” ſaid 
the maid. | 

Frederic was much confuſed ; unwilling to 
go, yet aſhamed to ſtay, he ſtood unreſolved: 
the maid, however, again deſirizg him to 
walk in, and the young lady no longer op- 
poſing it, he followed them into a handſome 
-parlour, and' Frederic profefling himſelf 
wholly unknown to the Miſtreſs of the houſe, 
at length ſent up his name. In a few minutes 
an elderly and very reſpectable woman ap- 
peared, 

« Ah! 
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« Ah! my dear Miſs: Hamilton, ſaid ſne, 
« how happy I am to ſee you once more. 
Why did you leave me? Where * you 
been?“ 


« Ah! Madam,” ſaid the lady, "RO burſt 
into tears. 

« My dear young lady A comforted, you 
ſhould not have left me, you ſhould never 
have wanted a friend : what muſt you have 
ſuffered?“ 6 | 

have done very wrong a8 I have 
been cruelly deceived, cruelly treated; but 

indeed, indeed I am innocent: But, Ohl my 
dear Mrs. Woodburne, but for this gentle- 
man, . knows what mi ght have become 
of me.“ ; Bf NOT 
Mrs. Woodburne now turned to Erefterde, 
ce beg your pardon, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © but 
really I was ſo loſt in DEI and Joy. 


did not obferve you. 
F rederic Wan but © fe extremely ak. 
ward. DOI 


« ] wiſhedto be no hoe bürckelllohelch 
you, my dear Madam,“ ſaid Mifs Hamilton, 
and, during your ablence, I endeavoured 
F | EP B 6 ta 
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to obtain a ſituation; but my inexperience 
betrayed me into ſceking protection from 
infamy. I am preſerved— there is my pre- 
ſerver. Heaven will . him, although 
1 cannot.” - 1288 

Frederic had been obſerving the young 
lady while ſne ſpoke, which, in the late con- 
ſuſed circumſtances, he had little opportunity 
of doing ; and he now diſcovered her to be, 
next to Miſs Nevil, the moſt beautiful figure 
he had ever ſeen; ſhe was tall and delicate, 
and the melancholy paleneſs of her counte- 
nance contributed to render her intereſting. 
We will defer any farther explanation, 
my dear, faid Mrs, Woodburne, „ till to- 
morrow morning; at preſent you have need 
of reſt, Betty ſhall conduct you to your room, 
and I will ſend her with ſome refreſhment.” 

Miſs Hamilton thanked her, aroſe, and as 
hs paſſed Frederic, again poured forth her 
gratitude for her deliverance, and withdrew. 
Frederic was about to depart unſatisfied, when 
Mrs. Woodburne detained him. 
Lou muſt ſtay and ſup with me, Sir,“ 
aid ſhe; © we have become ſtrangely ac- 
quainted, 
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gquainted, but yet in a way that does you fo 


much honor, that I ſhould be too happy to 
be favored with half an hour of your com- 
pany, and your heart, which had the kindneis 

to aſſiſt one woman, will not have the 2 
to deny a ſatisfaction to another.“ 

Frederic heſitated what would the Dalby's 8 
think of his abſence? how could he apologiſe 
for ſuch rudeneſs? — by relating the adven- 
ture: and if he now departed, his curioſity ſo 
ſtrongly raiſed, might never be gratified. 
This determined him, and with many ac- 
knowledgments he accepted Mrs. Wood- 
burne's invitation. 

After ſupper Frederic hinted his with to 
hear the hiſtory of the amiable and unhappy 
lady. 

Mou have indeed, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Wood- 
burne, the utmoſt right to be made ac- 
quainted with the name and circumſtances of 
a perſon whom you have fo eſſentially ſerved; 
if it will give you ſatisfaction I ought not to 
deny it you, but you muſt excuſe my ſup- 
n the names. 

„nn. fad F roferice 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodburne proceded. 

“ Miſs Hamilton is the daughter of a gen- 
tleman, of the firſt family and fortune; ſhe 
had the misfortune to loſe her mother when 
extremely young; but has been brought up 
with a younger ſiſter at home, under the 
care of a governeſs. Mr. Hamilton is the 
proudeſt and moſt prejudiced of men; he had 
determined to wed his daughter to nobody 
beneath a Peer: he did not doubt but his 
alliance would be courted by thoſe of the 
higheſt rank. In this idea he was partly 
juſtified ; both the Miſs Hamilton's have 
every attraction of perſon, and every orna- 
mental accompliſhment ; their diſpoſition is. 
ſweetneſs itſelf; and, what I fear might be 
conſidered as a ſtill greater inducement, their 
fortunes it was ſuppoſed would be immenſe. 
Mr. Hamilton at leaſt certainly depended 
principally upon it, for he kept them wholly 
ſecluded from the world, dreading, as I ſup- 
poſe, their making improper attachments; 
but, like moſt over cautious people, his vi- 
gilance was of little avail; or, rather, he laid. 
it aſice at a time the moſt imprudent. 

* 5 « Miſs 
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« Miſs Hamilton had juſt compleated her 
ſeventeenth year, when an earneſt ſolicitation 
from an intimate friend tempted her father 
to go abroad: the care of his daughter in the 
mean time was committed to the diſcretion 
of their governeſs. This woman, artful and 
intereſted, had always flattered alike the fa- 
ther and the daughters, and had ingratiated 
herſelf with them by indulging, as much as 
| ſhe had with him by ſeeming to reſtrain them. 

ce The long ſecluſion which ſhe had endured 
had been painful to her in the extreme, and 
no ſooner was her patron gone, than ſhe 
began ta give way (under pretence of ſhew- 
ing the young ladies the world) to her paſ- 
ſion for company and amuſement, Being 
a gentlewoman, and of very pleaſing man- 
ners, ſhe was every where received by ladies 
of the firſt diſtin tion: one of theſe ladies 
became particularly attached to Miſs Ha- 
milton, and requeſted the governeſs to per- 
mit her to take that young lady with her to 
to a neighbouring aſſembly. This was rea- 
dily granted: Miſs Hamilton danced with a 
young gentleman, whom I ſhall call Mr. C. 


— — — — _ — 
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a man every way amiable; they were mutu- 
ally pleated with each other; this pleaſure 
ſoon grew into love. Mr, C. vifited con- 
tinually at Mr. Hamilton's, and the gover- 
neſs, far from diſcouraging, connived at, or 
rather ſeemed unacquainted with the purport 
of his viſits. 

This went on a long while, although 
it was pretty certain Mr. Hamilton could 
never conſent to an union with. Mr. C. as 
that gentleman, although of good family, had 
no title to beſtow; but the governeſs ſaw, 
that by encouraging his addreſſes ſhe pleaſed. 
the young lady, and her favor was of @purſe 
ſecured ; and, ſhould Mr. Hamilton return. 
and be diſpleaſcd, ſhe had a tale prepared, in. 


which, by ſacrificing the young lady, ſhe 


might ſave herſelf; and this was the method. 
ſhe purſued. 

« After a year's abſence, Mr. Hamilton. 
returned. His firſt queſtion was about his. 
daughters. The artful woman told hiin, that 
yielding to their entreaties, ſhe had conſented 
to their viſiting a few ladies in the neigh- 


bourhood ; that Miſs Hamilton had deceived. 
her. 
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her, and had clandeſtinely became acquainted 
with Mr. C: ſhe then proceeded to men- 
tion ſcandalous circumſtances, which ſhe 
avouched were true, wiſhing, I ſuppoſe to 
blacken the young lady in the eyes of her 
father, that her evidence might not be re- 
ceived as a teſtimony againſt herlelt; ſhe like- 
wiſe threw out certain hints, whicn inflamed 
Mr. Hamilton almoſt to madneſs. 

« Miſs Hamilton' s maid overheard and 
reported this immediately to ber Miſtreb. 
That poor young lady Was terrified to death, 
In her connexion with Mr. C. he had known 


OE enmmal; her innocent heart had 
loved him, and ſhe had bees happy in diſco- 
vering that love returned; and the young 
man, as it appeared, with a heart equally in- 
nocent, had interchanged vows of love and 
conſtancy with her. 

« All her apprehenſions were realized. 
Her furious father entered the room where 
ſhe was fiting, and ordering her fiſter to 
leave it, poured forth a torrent of rage and 
abuſe: the poor child only knelt and wept; 
this increaſed his paſſion, it looked like guilt: 

he 


PT — — — 
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he flew towards her, and with unparental, 
unmanly violence, felled her to the ground; 
then ſtarting back, Riſe, wretch,' ſaid he, 
and go to your chamber; go, and never let 
me ſee your face again! —I hate you! —I 
abhor you !' 

Poor Miſs Hamilton, however, was by 
no means able to obey his command; ſhe 
could not riſe. Obſerving this, he ſnarched 
her furiouſly in his arms, carried her up to 
her room, threw her with cruel force upon 
the bed, then double locked the door, and 
left her, Fortunately in his rage he forgot 
to take the key, and her ſiſter and maid 
ſoon came to her aſſiſtance. She was not 
materially: hurt, but ſo dreadfully terrified, 
that ſhe declared ſhe ſhould die if ſhe ever 


met her father again, for ſhe was ſure he 


meant to kill her: ſhe then, after a little de- 
liberation, propoſed a ſcheme, the moſt ro- 
mantic and 1mprudent that can be-conceived: 
this was to leave ker father's hanſe;'to aſ- 
ſume another name, and to get into ſervice. 
This idea, wild as it was, was warmly ſe- 
conded by her ſiſter and maid, two inexpe- 

: rienced 
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wenced girls, who applauded it as not only 
prudent and proper, but as heroic and noble, 
and confeſſed that nothing but fear could 
prevent their accompanying her. Her own 
good Henſe, however, ſoon prompted her to 
change, although not to give up the ſcheme : 
To enter into ſervice, a little reflection con- 
vinced her was impoſſible ; Hut yet for leav- 
ing her father's houſe ſhe chought there was 

no remedy, | 
* In this difficulty ſhe applied to a perſon 
who had known her in her childhood, who 
had ſeen better days, (Mrs. Woodburne 
ſighed) but who was now reduced to keep a 
lodging-houſe in Ficcadilly : ſhe merely 
mentioned that ſhe wanted a lodging, and 
would explain more when ſhe came. 1 ſcarce. 
need tell you, Sir, that I am the perſon to 
whom ſhe applied; I, of courſe anſwered, 
that I ſhould be extremely happy to ſee her, 
and would, as ſhe requeſted, be ready to re- 
ceive her at the White Horſe Cellar, I 
muſt own to you, that J was loſt in aſtoniſn- 
ment that ſo young a lady ſhould require 
lodgings alone; that ſhe ſhould require any, 
whoſe 
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whoſe father had an elegant houſe in town; 
but, moſt of all was I amazed, that ſhe ſhould 
come unattended, and in a ſtage coach. 
When, however, ſhe explained the affair, I 
ventured to blame her for this very impru- 
dent ſtep; yet could I not perſuade her to 
return, ſince I too certainly knew her impla- 
cable father would never receive her again. 

She had eaſily effected her eſcape: ſhe 
bribed to her intereſt a young man in the 
family, who inſtructed her in every thing 
proper to be done, and took a place for her 
in the ſtage coach, as the moſt ſecret and cer- 
tain conyeyance. When ſhe firſt came to 
me. alrhauch I wiſhed to conſider her merely 


as a gueſt, "the inſiſted on my being paid for 
my lodging; but the ſmall ſtock of money 
ſhe had been able to bring away with her, 
was ſoon exhauſted : this, with many tears, 
ſhe at length confeſſed ro me. I entreated 
her not to think of ir—that I loved her as 
my daughter, and as long as ſhe was eſtranged 
from her father, ſhould always conſider her 
as ſuch: but ſhe was unwilling to depend 


upon me for ſupport, mentioned her wiſh 
and 
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and intention of offering herſelf as companion 
to ſome fingle lady. I oppoſed this idea, 
chiefly from the difficulty which muſt attend 
its execution, as I had no connection which 
could introduce her to ſuch a ſituation ; un- 
fortunately, however, [I happened to men- 
tion advertiſing, merely to repreſent its im- 
prudence; ſhe immediately caught at it. My 
dear Mrs. Woodburne,* ſaid ſhe, I muſt 
not be a burthen on your bene volence; I 
muſt, indeed I muſt get a fatuation: I would 
apply to Lady „ Who was very kind to 
me, but I am afraid of being delivered up to 
my terrible father, ſhe lives ſo near him; 
and as you have hinted that advertiſing 1s 
the only method, I hope your objections are 
not wholly inſurmountable, as I have no 
other path.” 

« I vehemently oppoſed it; and ſhe 
ſeemed convinced by my arguments : but 
being obliged to go to my brother in the 
country, who was very ill, how was I ſur- 
priſed to find, upon my return, that Miſs 
Hamilton had left my houſe ! I found, upon 
inquiry of the maid, that ſhe had actually 

put 
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put an advertiſement in the paper, and that 
in conſequence, two ladies had called during 
my abſence; very ſtrange behaved people! 
the girl ſaid, but that Miſs Hamilton had 
immediately gone away with them. 

«© My anxiety and alarm ever ſince have 
been very great, as I have not heard from 
her till now; and you may ſuppoſe, Sir, 
that this night's adventure 1s not calculated 
to cauſe either to ſubſide : one declaration 
of her's, however, prevents my being wholly 
miſerable on her account ; but, by what I can 
underſtand of the affair, it is to your truly 

noble conduct ſhe muſt owe every day of 
happineſs ſhe may yet have to enjoy.“ 
« Every one of mine,” ſaid Frederic, 
will be brightened by the recollection; and 
I thank you, Madam, fincerely, for the 
| trouble you have taken, which has intereſted 
' me not a little in the fate of this amiable 
young lady. One thing ſurpriſes me; has 
not Mr. C ſeen her ſince ſhe has been with 
you!“ | ä 
0 Fortunately her change of name and 
reſidence has, as yet, concealed her.“ 
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« Fortunately, Madam?“ 
« Certainly! — Mr. C may be (indeed 1 
have little reaſon to doubt that he is) a man | 
of honour ; but it would be of very little ad- 
vantage to the reputation of Miſs Hamilton 
to receive, in this place, the viſits of a man, 
profeſſedly a lover, and of whom her father 
diſapproves; how readily would it be ſaid, 
that ſhe had fled with her lover, and was 
kept! in private lodgings.“ = 
Frederic aſſented, although he -— 
little of what was implied. 
The young lady's circumſtances,” aid 
he, «© muſt be very diſtreſſing: What will 
become of her? Who can provide for her?” 
« While ſhe remains with me, Sir, ſhe 
will want nothing that I can beſtow.” 
Frederic pauſed: his generoſity had always 
prevented his being rich; yet, as his allow- 
ance was very handſome, he had, after part- 
ing with the hotes, given him by Mrs. Mon- 
taguge, a ſum equal to it remaining: his firſt 
intention was to give it all to Miſs Hamilton; 
but in that caſe he muſt apply again to Mrs. 
Mo ntague, an idea Which his heart revolted 
5 againſt; 
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againſt ; or diſgrace himſelf and his family by 
his appearance : twenty pounds, however, he 
judged would be quite ſufficient for his pre- 
ſent expences, and the remaining thirty 
would be an aſſiſtance to the unfortunate 
Miſs Hamilton, until it ſhould be in his 
power to be of farther ſervice to her; but a 
yet greater difficulty occurred : How was 
he to offer it withont wounding her delicacy ? 
In doing a genetous action, he had never 
felt ſo awkward before. 

« Madam,” ſaid he, heſitatingly taking out 
his pocket book, if I might preſume, if I 
might hope to be forgiven, to offer a ſmall 
aſſiſtance —” 

« Yourappearance, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Wood- 
burne, © is honorable, your actions beſpeak 
confidence; but this is 10 unlike, ſo extraor- 
dinary.“ 

« Alas! Madam,” ſaid Fregeric, * my 
power is not equal to my will; I am but an 
orphan; but this trifle, if you could make 
Miſs Hamilton ſuppoſe it came from her 
ſiſter, or —” | 
«Generous young man!“ faid Mrs. Wood- 

burne, 
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burne, yes, I will give it her in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhall not wound her delicacy ; I know 
it will make her happy, ſince the generous 
pride of her heart will no longer be wounded 
by dependance.” GILES 
c« Then you will make me happy indeed; 
and if you will pleaſe, Madam, to acquaint 
me with what Miſs Hamilton owes you for 
lodging, I will diſcharge it as if it came from 


9 


the ſame ſource,” 
« No, Sir, faid Mrs. Woodbnrne, © you 
muſt not, while you are exalting yourſelf by 
doing a noble action, think to degrade me, 
by cauſing me to ſubmit to a mean one; for 
the fake of Miſs Hamilton's delicacy ſhe 
ſhall ſuppoſe I am paid, but you muſt ex- 
cuſe my receiving that payment from you.” 
Frederic grieved to find he had wounded 
tae worthy woman's pride, but was ſilent, 
knowing that apology was but increaſing the 
wrong; of courſe he did not repeat his offer. 
Theſe affairs being adjuſted, Frederic 
be gan to recollect the time; upon conſulting 
his watch, he was much alarmed at the late- 
neſs of che hour: riſing haſtily, he apologiſed 
VOL, II. C | to 
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to Mrs. Woodburne for intruding ſo long 
upon her time, and took his leave. 

But now he was in a terrible labyrinth: — 
Cavendiſh- Square he knew was his place of 
deſtination, but how to find it he was utterly 
at a loſs. For a long time he wandered up 
and down, ſometimes receiving direction 
from the watchmen, but theſe ſo confuſed, 
and in the night every ſtreet ſo much reſem- 
bled the other, they merely ſerved to be- 
wilder him. The dawn began to ſteal upon 
him, and he was almoſt wearied out, when, 
to his great joy, he read the name of the 
Square upon a corner, but then the houſe of 
Mr. Dalby was to be found; fortunately he 
recollected the number, and at length, after 
looking at that on every door, he reached 
the one he ſought. The door was opened 
by his own ſervant. | 

Mr. George Dalby has ſet up for you, 
Sir,” ſaid he. 
Indeed,“ cried Frederic, J am very 
ſorry tor it ; where is he then?” 

Danicl conducted him to the drawing- 
r00-M—George met him with an air of min- 
gled concern and anger. 
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ce am very ſorry you have taken this 
trouble Dalby,” ſaid Frederic. 

« am yet more ſorry for the occaſion of 
it,” anſwered George. 

«] cannot fay that, for I would not have 
loſt the pleaſure of this night's adventure for 
the univerſe.” 

Frederic then related the whole affair ; 
« And I hope,” faid he, as he concluded, 
ce this will plead my excuſe with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalby.” 

« Your excuſe will be eaſily admitted on 
any grounds; but I am afraid if they give you 
any credit, it will be for your invention.” 

«© What do you mean by that?” ſaid 
Frederic, colouring, Do you not believe 
me?“ 

] believe you, Montague; but I fear 
that will be the caſe with nobody elſe.” 

« And why ſo?” 

« Becauſe, in the firſt place, few people in 
your ſituation would have acted as you have 
done!” 

Do you think I did wrong then?“ 

« You cannot ſuppoſe I do; but few 
| people are generous and diſintereſted : and, 
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in the next * appearances were ſo much 
againſt you.“ 

« Appearances! what do you mean?” 

« You muſt be conſcious that the affair 
had a very odd look at firſt.” | 

* Indeed I am conſcious of no ſuch thing: 
what was there odd in aſſiſting an unhappy 
woman?“ | 
George ſmiled at his friend's ignorance | 
and ſimplicity. Well, Montague, faid 
he, „you muſt content yourſelf without the 
character of virtue, for I aſſure you that is 
gone effectually.“ | 

e Indeed that is a great misfortune.” 

Not in the leaſt; every body will love 
you the better for it: nothing is ſo much 
deſpiſed in the gay world as a man of conti- 
nence; to be a little gay, as it is termed, is 
abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs you would be 
ſhunned by the men, and deſpiſed by the 
women; therefore you are fortunate ; you will 
be eſteemed as a libertine, without ruining 
your health to become one.“ 

This diſcourſe was highly myſterious to” 


F * whoſe mind was almoſt as little 
3 acquainted 
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acquainted with vice, as his perſon was inured 
to it; and he earneſtly entreated an expla- 
nation; in the courſe of which he felt ſurpriſe 
and diſguſt, accompanied with that peculiar 
kind of horror which the ingenuous unſuſ- 
petting heart feels when firſt it diſcovers 
the enormous wickedneſs of the world. He 
ſhuddered at the odious ideas which aroſe in 
his mind. 

« Is this poſſible?“ exclaimed he; * is 
human depravity at ſuch 'a height?“ 

« ] have given you merely the outline of 
faſhionable manners; to be more minute 


would be a taſk too diſguſting for me to tell, 


or you to hear.” 
« And do all you men follow ſs 


wretches you deſcribe ?” 


« All that I know.” 
And you too Dalby ?—Are you ſo low, 
ſo degraded?” 
“That is a ſtrange queſtion, Montague, 
and if we were in company would ſubje& you 


to much ridicule.” 


But we are not in company.” 
«If we were I ſhould bluſh not to anſwer 
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in the alfirrtuive ; but we are now alone, and 
fuch is the difference, that it is with heart- 
felt ſatisfaction I can anſwer in the negative. 
I never yet could love and loathe the ſame 
object; yet I do not pretend to higher moral 
"ge than they, but merely to nicer feel- 
ings.” 

«© But can men ſee themſelves hurrying 
on to miſery,” ſaid Frederic, * both in this 
world and the other, and make no effort to 
releaſe themſelves?” 2 

« Certainly they cannot; but a man entan- 
gled in vice, is like a fly caught in the ſpider's 
web, the more he ſtruggles to be free, the 
more he is involved; for every ſueceſsleſs 
effort makes the power of reſiſtance weaker.” 

That is a melancholy thought, and ſuch 
an idea generally received, would prevent 
any attempt at repentance, which we are taught 
is never impoſſible. But this is a diſagree- 
able ſubject; very much ſo; let us quit it; as 
you underſtand theſe things ſo much better 
than I, adviſe me,—ſhall I call _ Miſs 
Hamilton to-day ?” 

* * ot if you value her reputation or * 
own.“ 
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ee But then I ſhall never hear her laſt night's 
adventure fully explained.” 

« And that gratification I would give up, 
for her ſake, as well as for the ſake of her 
good opinion; for, pardon me if I ſay, that 
your calling upon her would have the ap- 
pearance of ſomething more than curioſity.” 

« Well, Dalby,” ſaid Frederic,“ I believe 
I muſt follow your advice.“ 

They then retired to their apartments. 


CHAP. II. 


— li 


F REDERIC did not ariſe until a late hour, 


and then recollecting the hints which George 


had thrown out, he felt very unwilling to go 
down, expecting reproach and ridicule, and 
dreading to be affronted by not gaining belief. 
Mr. and Mrs, Dalby and their ſon were 
aſſembled when he made his appearance in 
the breakſaſt- room. Dalby was looking over 
C 4 the 
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the paper, and his lady, not with the moſt 
gracious countenance poſſible, was making 
tea; they both paid their compliments to 
him, but with different expreſſion : Dalby, 
with inſulting irony, his lady with a degree 
of ſtiffneſs. 

I hope you reſted well, laſt night, Mr. 
Montague,” ſaid Dalby. 

ce Perfectly ſo, Sir.“ 

Vou like the Theatre?” 

« Very much.” 

« Pity you was ſo unfortunate as to loſe 
your way, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Dalby, with a toſs 
of the head. 

c was very unfortunate, Madam.” 

« Very unfortunate indeed, Sir; people 
are apt to be miſled.” 

« Yes, Madam; ſome in their Paths, others 
in their conjectures.“ | 

« Young people certainly want direction.“ 
Which they generally receive; ſome- 

times right and ſometimes wrong.“ 
Come, come, Mr. Montague,“ faid 
Dalby, laughing, © without all this croſs pur- 
poſing between you and my wife, I ſuppoſe 
you have been, like me reſt, worſhiping Mrs. 
C gad of nature.“ 
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- . « You. mult explain yourſelf, Sir,“ ſaid 
Frederic, reddening, © before I can give you 
an anſwer.” 

« Pſhaw! ridiculous! —You forget you are 
not at B—, with your good aunt, Miſs Mar- 
garet. I think you have begun with great 
ſpirit, for my part; you have loſt no time!” 

« William,” ſaid Mrs. Dalby, «I deſire 
you don't talk ridiculous; I am ſure I ſhould 
be ſorry, quite grieved, if Mr. Montague did 
not conſider himſelf quite at home, and do as 
he pleaſes: I am ſure, Sir, I'd wiſh you to 
do as you pleaſe. I hope you think fo, Sir: 
But really I muſt ſay, it was ſomething odd, 
not to come home to ſupper, eſpecially when 
we had company.” 

« [ am extremely ſorry for my rudeneſs, 


Madam,“ faid Frederic, © and hope you do 


not ſuppoſe it poſſible that I could have been 
ſo groſsly guilty, unleſs the occaſion had been 


unavoidable ; and if you will have patience to 


hear me, I will give you an account of laſt 
night's ſtrange adventure.” he 
Frederic then related the affair, lightly 
touching upon Miſs Hamilton's hiſtory. . 
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« Well, George,” ſaid Dalby, “ your friend 
tells the ſame ſtory which you told for him ; 
and really I muſt congratulate you, Mr. Mon- 
tague, upon your diſcretion, prudence, and 
wit: this 1s a very good ſtory for the good 
folks at B . I aſſure you I am very much 
pleaſed; I know very well what it is to be 
young; I have aſſiſted diſtreſſed damſels before 
now.” | 

Frederic did not much like the manner of 
this ſpeech, but he did not think proper to 
give it an anſwer. After a few obſervations 
from Mrs. Dalby, conſiſting of broken ſen- 
tences, * Young people—all very well 
other people's houſes—this might do—no 
thing to her—begged he'd make free, &c.” 
the above converſation dropped ; much to 
the ſatisfaction of George, who fat filent, 
vexed, and aſhamed as well as angry at the 
contemptuous manner in which his own rela- 
tion of Frederic's affair had been received, 
The following days were ſpent in unintereſt . 
ing amuſements ; and on ſunday, much to the 
ſatisfaction of Frederic, the family ſet out for 


Brighton. 


George 
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George had gradually recovered his ori- 
ginal cheerfulneſs; and his true character 
began to diſplay itſelf to Frederic: Of judg- 
ment naturally ſtrong, with diſcernment the 
moſt penetrating, yet eaſy, open, and always 
conformable to the wiſhes of others, he fol- 
lowed equally their lead, whether it con- 
ducted him to what he approved, or what he 
condemned; of too little firmneſs to avoid, 
yet of too much principle to enjoy, the paths 
of vice ; he repented ere he had done the 
wrong; yet, when he grieved for its commiſ- 
ſion, could not reſolve to reſiſt the next en- 
ticement; and virtue, which always had his 
good wiſhes, too often failed of receiving any 
thing beſide; his natural ſpirits, however, 
kept him from being unhappy; he ſeldom 


reflected long upon the paſt, and as he always 


intended to do right, he looked forward 
with pleaſure; intending every deviation from 
virtue to be the laſt, and every day promiſing 
himſelf that the next ſhould begin his refor- 
mation: His errors indeed had never been 
groſs, had never exceeded thoſe which con- 
ſtant pardon has encouraged in youth; but, 
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ſuch as they were, his judgment condemned 
and his heart reproached him for. This want 
of firmneſs was his only fault: ſincere with- 
out moroſeneſs, open, honeſt, ingenuous, 
and affectionate, with all the learning of a 
ſcholar, united to all the elegance of a gen- 
tleman ; ſpirited without haughtineſs, hand- 
ſome without vanity, George was every where 
eſteemed and beloved. 
Frederic ſaw and admired his good quali- 
ties, and felt that his company was the only 
circumſtance which rendered the journey to- 
lerable; and whatever might be his actions, 
his ſentiments and principles were as pure as 
his own. | 
Frederic ſurveyed the melancholy wilds of 
. Suſſex with diſguſt, and drew many diſad- 
vantageous compariſons between them and 
the rich fields of Eſſex. George, however, 
informed him, that he could not fail of being 
delighted with the Downs, which were ſupe- 
rior in beauty to any thing he had ever ſeen; 
| enlarging upon their verdure, their proſ- 
pects, and their lofty ſituation. 


It was late in the evening when the tra- 
vellers 
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vellers arrived at Brighton, fatigued with the 
long dreary way; for Mrs. Dalby poſitively 
inſiſted upon not ſleeping on the road. Early 
in the morning Frederic aroſe to ſurvey the 
place. The ſea firſt attracted his attention, 
an object which he had never ſeen before, 
and which now filled him with admiration 
and delight, but which alone did not diſap- 
point him in the ideas he had formed. The 
pavilion, of which he had heard ſo many deſ- 
criptions, was inferior both in ſize and ele- 
- gance to his expectation; but when he diſco— 
vered that inſtead of ſtone it was built of 
white bricks, he conlidered it not only as 
inclegant, but mean, Little, however, as this 
fight pleaſed him, it was by far the moſt 
agreeable he had met in Brighton; and he 
was amazed how a town ſo far from every 
thing pleaſant could have attracted ſo much 
company. | | | 

George, ſomewhat ſurpriſed at his diſſatis- 
faction, propoſed a ride on the downs; to this 
Frederic cheerfully aſſented, as he had been 
much ſtruck by the praiſe his friend had be- 
ſtowed upon them. They now left the town - 
and 
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and turning to the right, began to aſcend a 
ſteep hill: Frederic looked about him with 
much earneſtneſs, expecting every moment 
they were to arrive at the beautiful region 
deſcribed; when, having reached a ſummit, 
George turned round, 

« Is not this delightful?” ſaid he. 

« What?“ inquired Frederic, looking 
round him. | 
Why, did you ever ſee fo fine a proſpect 
as this?“ 

« Yes, indeed, much finer !”? 

«Finer !—From whence?” 

« From a hill in Eſſex.“ 

« Eſſex,” repeated George, laughing, 
te why there is not ſuch a hill as this in the 
whole County!“ 

« No indeed there 1s not, but ill there is 
a much finer proſpect ; what is there delight- 
ful here? The dirty town of Brighton be- 
fore us, the wide unintereſting ſea to the left, 
and to 100 right not an object worthy of at- 
tention.” 

« Well, but this view over the Downs?” 

« Is the picture of. horroe, de ſolation and 

| deſpair : 
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deſpair: upon my word, Dalby, Aſhdown 
foreſt is a paradiſe to this; and this melan- 
choly looking place, which appears to. be a 
race-ground, encircling a valley of barren- 
. x 

«] ſee, Montague, you will not like the 
Downs; we will ride then between the rich 
corn-fields, which line the Lewes road; there 
at leaſt you will ſee no ſymptoms of deſola- 
tion and barrenneſs.“ 

They deſcended the hill, and George, point- 
ing to the ſides of the road, defired Frederic 
to remark the high cultivation of the land.” 

« It does indeed put me in mind of the 
golden age, faid Frederic, “every thing 
ſeems in common, no reſtraints upon nature; 
cattle are permitted to trample, and poppies 
to choak the corn, ſeemingly without con- 

troul.“ | 

« Well, Montague, every body but you 
admires this country very much, and * 
but yourſelf ſpeaks favorably of Eſſex. 

«IT cannot help it; I came unprejudiced 
unleſs in its favor; and yet never was I fo 
much diſappointed as in the beauties of 
Suſſex.“ 
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They returned to breakfaſt : Mrs, Dalby, 
upon hearing F rederick's diſſatisfaction, won- 
dered at his want of taſte, declaring that ſhe 
thought Brighton one of the moſt charming 
places in the world, After breakfaſt, Lady 
Sarah Valmont and Lady Anne Delaval were 
announced. Lady Sarah was a widow of 
about forty ; her dreſs, laviſh of ornament, 
diſplayed all the priſmatic colours, among 
which red was predominant; ſeemingly in 
contraſt to her face, which was of the colour 
and figure of the full moon; yet expreſſed 
more good humour than ſenſe, and more con- 
ceit than either. 

Lady Anne was very young; handſome, 
affected, and dreſſed in an elegant diſhabille ; 
her Ladyſhip was rather the figure of Thaleſ- 
tris than of Venus, and her complexion 
needed little of the aid of rouge; nevertheleſs 
ſhe was languid, and moved as if walking was 
an intolerable fatigue. 

« Oh! my dear Mrs. Dalby, aid Lady 
Sarah, as ſoon as the firſt compliments had 
paſſed, I am ſo glad to ſee you; and you, 


my. — Sir, we have loſt you ſo long.“ 
3 
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« And what is the ſtate of politics in the 
republic of letters, Lady Sarah?” ſaid Dalby, 
« muſt inquire of that as the neareſt con- 
cern.“ 15 | | 
« Oh! ſhocking! abſolutely petrifying! 
We have not had a tolerable thing come out 
this year; I am abſolutely weary of looking 
at a review; no delicious repaſt of poetry; I 
aſſure you I ſuffer an abſolute mental famine.” 

«© That is a melancholy thing indeed; I am 
no judge of theſe things, but I thought that 
the preſs was in conſtant employ ; and, if ſo, 
It is hard that your Ladyſhip ſhould always 
be diſappointed.” _ 

ce Not quite always, that would be cruel 
indeed; there have been ſome tolerable 
things againſt the Trinity about the French 


revolution and indeed ſome poetry, which 
may be conſidered as paſſable but - but 
nothing elſe.” 

« Your Ladyſhip, perhaps, never conde- 
ſcends to read novels?” ſaid Frederic. 

« Yes, ſometimes; but fince the days of 
Richardſon ſcarce a tolerable novel has come 
out.“ 

«Your 
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*« Your Ladyſhip, I preſume, has not read 
the Evelina and Cecilia of Miſs Burney ; the 
Emmeline and Ethelinde of Mrs. Smith; nor 
the new novel of Mrs. Radcliffe, I mean the 
Romance of the Foreſt ?”” 

« Why really, Sir, as to thoſe you menti- 
oned firſt, if I were to read a few pages in 
either, I dare ſay I ſhould recolle& them; but 
the laſt J read the other day; it Is a pretty 
thing enough.” 

&« If your Ladyſhip is ſo partial to poetry, 
I am ſurpriſed that of Mrs. Smith has not 
impreſſed itſelf on your mind: you muſt, I 
think, admire the elegant little pieces inter- 
ſperſed in her novels!” 

« O yes, I believe I recollect they are very 
pretty. 

te And does not your Lady ſhip think ey 
deſerve a higher epithet than pretty?“ 

ce J really don't know, but I'll look them 
over again: but you were ſpeaking of the 
Romance of the Foreſt.“ 

« was, Madam; and really I think, for 
fancy, ſtyle, ſentiment, deſcription, and nar- 
rative, I have not met its ſuperior; it has 
but one fault—its ſhortneſs,” 
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e Well, agree it is very intereſting ; yes, 
certainly a pretty tale.“ 

« ] hope I may never meet with ſuch ano- 
ther!” ſaid George. 

Indeed! and why ſo?” 

cet made me melancholy a week: I did 
not think it had been in the power of a book 
to affect me ſo much.“ 

« Why really, George,” ſaid Dalby, “1 
did not think you had been ſuch a fool.” 

« It was fooliſh certainly,” ſaid George, 
© but I cannot conceive why theſe noveliſts 
delight thus to harrow up the ſoul.” 

« Tf,” ſaid Frederic, © none but the vir- 
tuous and the feeling were to peruſe their 
works, they might indeed be condemned for 
wounding ſenſibility ; but affecting deſcrip- 
tions of real ſufferings, though fancifully ap- 
propriated, cannot fail of. being advantageous 
to the unfeeling and the diſſipated, by kind- 
ling tenderneſs, and awakening reflection.“ 

«I am afraid, Montague, that thoſe who 
feel not for real diſtreſs, will not be affected 
by a fiction.” | 

« And yet I have heard that experience 

proves 


it o' clock?“ 
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proves the contrary: it is a bold aſſertion, but 
I really believe much of the humanity and 
benevolence which characterizes the preſent 
day has ariſen from the peruſal of thoſe hum- 
ble and deſpiſed productions, the modern 
novels; ſince nothing has ſo much conduced 
to ſoften the heart, and awaken the affec- 
tions.” 

“Come, come,” ſaid Dalby, © you Lite- 
rati ſhould really diſcuſs thefe matters by 
yourſelves; I have not had a ſingle opportu- 
nity of converſing with Lady Anne, and in- 
quiring after my friend, her brother.” 

Her Ladyſhip, during the converſation, 


had thrown herſelf on a ſofa, and practiſed 
every various attitude of langour, until ſhe 
was become really fatigued; looking feebly 


up, when Dalby addreſſed her. 
« Who, Conrade ?”* ſaid ſne, Ohl ſhock-- 


ing creature, he is grown more hideous than 


ever—lI cannot bear him. Pray, Mr. Dalby, 
did you ſee Lionel when you was in town?“ 
His Lordſhip favored us with a morning 
call.” 
ce Oh! he did!—Lady Sarah, pray what is 
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Both ladies aroſe, daclaring they had out- 
ſtayed their time, and took their leave. 

« And what think you of Lady Sarah?“ 
ſaid George, as ſoon as they were gone. 

« I muſt own I was rather diſappointed in 
her,” anſwered Frederic; *I thought we 
were engaged upon her favorite topic, and 
how ſilent ſhe was!“ 

«Certainly ; you affronted her by mention- 
ing novels, becauſe ſhe piques herſelf upon 
being acquainted with the firſt literary pro- 
ductions of the age, and particularly ſhe doats 
upon the muſes; now to ſuch an exalted ge- 
nius as this you mult ſuppoſe what an affront 
it muſt be to enter upon ſo mean a diſcuſ- 
ſion as the merit of a modern novel!“ 

«] am afraid,” ſaid Frederic, © I ſhould 
little admire the taſte, and much deſpiſe the 
affectation of any one who ſhould denominate 
the Romance of the Foreſt a mean produc- 
tion.” 

« Well, Mr. Montague,” ſaid Mr. Dalby, 
« leaving the old woman, I would aſk your 
opinion of that ſlight delicate fair one, Lady 


Anne?” 
« Her 
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« Her Ladyſhip puts me in mind of the 
caſe of the bulk of the common people, un- 
conſcious of her own ſtrength.” 

« Oh! you muſt allow for her;“ ſaid 
George, © ſhe is but lately come from a 
boarding- ſchool, and two characters lie before 
her, each ſoliciting her choice; that of a 
hoyden and a fine lady; equally proper for 
a lady of faſhion; and ſhe is now actually vi- 
brating between both : this happens to be a 
languid morning! It is a pity ſome kind friend 
cannot adviſe her to give up the delicate 
ſcheme altogether, and purſue the bent of 


nature,” 
George then propoſed a walk along the 


ſhore, to which Frederic agreed; and for an 


hour they enjoyed the freſh breezes of the 
ſea, the only object which ſuited the taſte of 
Frederic: they then ſauntered to Crawford's 
Circulating Library, where they again met 

Lady Sarah Valmont. Frederic was now 
determined to gain her favor, by a more ju- 


' dicious choice of ſubject: he ſelected a vo- 


lume of Oſſians Poems, and approached her. 


Her Ladyſhip was reading Arioſto, in the 


Italian, but raiſed her eyes as he advanced. 


5 
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cc ] beg your Ladyſhip's pardon, ſaid he, 

te but I was anxious for your opinion upon 

this work, as I have long endeavoured in vain 

to fix my own with regard to it—the Poems 
of Oſſian.“ 45h 

Lady Sarah ſmiled benignantly. The 


merits of Oſſian,” ſaid her Ladyſhip, 
% Whom Englith infidels Macpherſon call, “ 


has long ſince been appreciated; it is well 
known to be a ſpurious production; at leaſt 

ſuch was the opinion of Doctor Johnſon.” 
ce cannot, however, allow,” ſaid Frederic, 
«that that circumſtance can have any thing 
to do with its merit as a performance, whe- 
ther its author's name was Oſſian or Mac- 
pherſon, whether it was written in this cen- 
tury, or a former one, is of little conſequence; - 
we muſt allow it ſeparate merit: the thoughts, 
although ſeemingly wild, are certainly what 
occur to every feeling mind in ſuch ſitua- 
tions as the Poet deſcribes ; it is often truly 
pathetic, elegantly deſcriptive, and its images 
are, in general, nobly conceived, and happily 
expreſſed ; if I dared, I would even ſay, its 
ſtyle is frequently ſublime ; its repetnions and 
| 1 cumbrous 
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cumbrous epithets, however, muſt be placed 
in the oppoſite ſcale, and tay in great 
meaſure counterbalance i its merits. | 
« Well, Sir, I muſt confeſs my opinion of 
| it is not ſo high: 1 have never had courage 1 
YZ own to peruſe the whole ; my imagination 
| was quite led aſtray in the blue miſts. This, 
indeed,” continued ſhe, pointing to the book 
before her, * exceeds all praiſe! the Orlando 
of the divine Arioſto: — You read Italian, 
Sir?“ | 
do, Madam, but I am ſorry to differ 
from you a little with regard to the merit of 
the Orlando Furioſo, a work which I have 
never read without regret, that ſuch talents 
ſhould be thrown away upon ſo mean a ſub- 
| ject, that the genius of an Arioſto ſhould be 
employed in deſcribing the fantaſtic adven- 
tures of chivalry, whoſe diſguſting impoſſi- 
bilities have rendered them the juſt objects of 
- contempt; and the different ſtories, broken 
and disjointed, remind us of a collection of 
embroidery-lilks entangled together, where 
time and parience is loſt in finding the dif- 
ferent ends; you become intereſted for one ſet 


of 
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of characters, on a ſudden you loſe them; 
again you loſe the freſh ones; and, by the 
time, you meet your old friends again, you 
have quite forgotten them and their con- 
cerns.“ Y 

True,“ ſaid Lady Sarah; *but have you 
ſeen Mr. Hoole's tranſlation?” | 

66e have not.” 

« ] mention it, becauſe there the defect is 
in ſome meaſure remedied by references to 
the continuation of the ſtories, by which 
means you may read each tale ſeparately. 
But, leaving the diſcuſſion of merits which 
have long ſince been appreciated, and which 
have ſtood the teſt of time let us ſeek 
more modern authors. What do you think 
of the elegant? *? 

Frederic ſmiled. „ think,” faid he, 
« that if Mrs. had poſſeſſed rather more 
judgment, rather leſs, fancy, and been with- 
out affectation, ſhe might have been a Poet.” 

« Might have been!“ exclaimed Lady 
Sarah, © Gracious heaven]! Mr. Montague, 
you are not ſuch a Goth, I hope, as not to 
admire the poems of Mrs. # ® #2”? 
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J admire them,” ſaid Frederic, © they 
aſtoniſh, they amaze and confound me, ſince 
they often ſoar beyond the reach of my un- 
derſtanding.“ 5 

Lady Sarah caſt up her eyes, and George, 
who had been all this time converſing with 
an acquaintance, at this juncture came and 
preſented him to Frederic, by the name of 
Mansfield. He was tall and ill made, dark 
and fallow complexioned, except where pim- 
ples gave a diſguſting redneſs, and his addreſs 
was, at the ſame time, rough and affected. 

Well, Lady Sarah,” ſaid George, 1 
ſuppoſe my friend and you have been en- 
gaged deeply in literary matters.“ 

« Oh! Mr. Dalby,” ſaid her Ladyſhip, 
« your friend has committed a moſt egregious 
foleciſm in taſte, he has (could you believe 
it?) he has been depreciating the poems of 
r 

« Oh! ſhocking, barbarous; but yet I aſ- 
ſure you Montague has taſte—a great deal— 
he is particularly partial to detacched pieces, 
eſpecially unpubliſhed originals, and he ſees 
more clearly into their merits by inſpecting 
them 
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them the cloſer; for who would be at the 
trouble of W what is common to every 
body?“ 

« ] am entirely of Mr. Montague's opi- 
nion, ſaid Lady Sarah ; I doat upon ori- 
ginals.“ 

In vain did Frederic look at George with 
diſtreſs and ſupplication; he continued his 
encomiums upon originals, and enlarged 
upon Frederic's taſte for them, until Lady 


Sarah mentioned her collection, and inſiſted 
upon favouring Frederic with a ſight of 
them! 


« Your Ladyſhip is very obliging,“ ſaid 
he, „ and I doubt not but a collection which 
has yourſelf for its patron muſt have every 
merit; but my friend has aſcribed a piece of 
affectation to me, of which I am by no means 
conſcious, —an excluſive partiality for unpub- 
liſhed originals ; nor can I conceive it poſ- 
ſible any perſon can be ſo abſurd as to be 
pleaſed with nonſenſe merely becauſe it has 


had the good fortune never to be publiſhed. 


Of all poetry of any deſcription, my opinion 
agrees with that of Horace, that if it reaches 
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not the higheſt degree of excellence, it ſinks 
to the loweſt of meanneſs : for, as he juſtly 
obſerves, *© —— poetry is inſufferable 
every where.“ 

« And fo you would deſtroy all the un- 
happy poetaſters?“ ſaid George. 

« Certainly ; and ſend their works, as the 
ſame author expreſſes it, to wrap up pepper, 


butter and candles.” 
Frederic, however, was obliged to conſent — 


to pals a literary morning, as ſhe expreſſed 2 
it, with Lady Sarah ; ty then took leave, 
and the three young men walked on. 4 
c Mansfield,“ ſaid George, cc has aſked 
me to meet a few friends of ours at his lodg- 
ings to-night; if you have no engagement, 
Montague, will you accompany me?” | 

« We ſhall be happy to ſee you, Sir,” ſaid 
Mansfield. 

Frederic readily alented, and after a day 
of weariſome idleneſs, and vain ſearch after 
amuſements, they fulfilled their engagement. 

Anumber of young men were now intro- 
duced to Frederic, who after noticing him 
ſlightly, cordially ſhook hands with George, 


and 
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and declared that he was pt come to Brigh- 
ton in time. Frederic finding himſelf very 
little welcome, and much out of his eement, 

regarded the group with very little pleaſure; 

but obſerving the gay looks of the party, and 
their ſeeming friendſhip for each other, he 

began to regret the ſecluſion he had hved in, 
which, by occaſioning. his being ſo little 

known, had prevented his forming any 

friendſhip. | 

His attention, however, was ſoon caught by 

another object. A young man fat by himſelf 
ſilent and ſeemingly inattentive to all that paſ- 

ſed ; he had thrown one arm over the back of 
the chair, and leant his forehead on his hand. 

Much ſurpriſed by this appearance of forrow, 
Frederic approached, trying to recollect the 

ſtranger's name in the multitude he had heard 

recited: as he drew near, the young man 

raiſed his head, and diſcovered a face wan and 

haggard, which had once been handſome, but 
now was, like a portrait long ſince drawn in 
crayons, faded away: His dark eyes had an 
expreſſion of reſigned miſery ; vet an air of 
goodneſs ſhone through, and ſeemed to pro- 
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miſe that kindneſs to others which compaſ- 
ſion ſhould beſtow on himſelf: his perſon was 
tall but ſlight and elegant. Frederic had 
ſcarce obſerved him, when George haſtily 
coming towards them, clapped the ſtranger 
on the ſhoulder, 
. « Hah! Delaval,” ” faid he, © I am glad to 
ſe you once more. 
* Dalby,” faid the young man, holding 
out his hand and ſmiling, © it is long indeed 
ſince we met; you are all well I hope?” 
We are; but give me leave to introduce 
to you a new friend of mine, Mr. Mon - 
tague.” 
I ſhall be happy in Mr. Montague's 
acquaintance.” | 
«] think you will; for, without compli- 
ment to either of you, you are exceedingly 
like each other.” 
„ hope not,” ſaid Delaval, with a deep 
ſigh. 
The reſt of the irteiniagd them. « Oh! 

George,” ſaid one of them, I had the 
greateſt plague in the world to get that fellow | 


here to-night ; he's ten times worſe ſince he _ 
left 
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left alma- mater; ] caught him reading, and, 
as you ſee, half moped to death, and I took 
the trouble to perſuade him that a little of 
Mansfield'sChampaigne wauld not be amiſs.” 

« Well, Villars,” faid another, © you have 

been a quiz in your time; you have not for- 

gotten your ſober ſcheme at college? 
„Oh! waſhed it in Lethe: I have learned 
better things, and a intend to 12 Delaval 
cover to my party.“ 

At ſupper many things were ſaid, which 
either were witty or ends ſo, as a conti- 
nual laughter followed them; and many hiſ- 
tories, anecdotes, and encounters, were res 
lated on all ſides. Delaval, who ſat next to 
Frede ric, for a long time continued ſilent, 
and abſorbed in thought; but now the bright 
Champaigne began to circulate, cuſtomary 
toaſts being drank, Mr. Mansfield aroſe. 

e Now, gentlemen, each give a lady.“ 
Of what fort?” ſaid Villars. 

« Each give the lady of his heart I ſup- 
poſe,” ſaid another young man. 

<« Certainly,” ſaid Mansfield. Genlemen, | 
I give Lady Anne Delaval.” 
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This toaſt having paſſed, and two more, 
it came to the turn of George, and Frederic 
looked at him with laughing eagerneſs, which 
the other ſeemed ngt to obſerve ; but, taking 
his glaſs, with warmth, “I give,” ſaid he, 
the moſt ming of her ſex, Miſs Cecilia 
Montague.“ 

Surpriſed, confounded, yet delighted, Fre- 
deric ſtarted up, and leaning behind Mr. 
Delaval, who ſat next him, was about to ex- 
preſs his wonder, when a reflection upon the 
indecorum of ſuch a ſtep occurred to him, 
and he deſiſted; but drank his couſin's health 
with uncommon ſatisfaction. 

Delaval was the next called upon, for a 
lady. 

« A lady?” ſaid he, G ce whom muſt 
I give? Then turning down his head, in a 
low voice, © my poor Caroline, faid he. 

« No, Delaval,” ſaid another young man 
oppoſite, let us have no poor Carolines, if 
you pleaſe ; no demireps. | 

« What do you mean, Sir?” demanded. 
Delaval, with an angry glance. 

« Sir Kenric,” ſaid Mansfield, «© I muſt 

| call 
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call you to order; Mr. Delaval is to give 
whom he pleaſes, and you muſt not comment 
on the toaſt. Delaval, the name if you 
pleaſe?“ 

« Yes,” ſaid Delaval fervently ; ; ©] oive 
you Miſs Caroline St. Leger.” 

With no Iefs ſelbency- and delight Fre- 
deric gave the name of his lovely Emma 
Nevil, and received freſh pleaſure every time 
the name was repeated. And now, as their 
cheeks fluſhed with wine, Delaval gradually 
broke his ſilence, and forgot his melancholy : 
he turned to Frederic, with an altered coun- 
tenance, | 

« Mr. Montague,” faid he, I have never 
had the pleaſure of meeting, or even hearing 
of you before ; you are From the country, 1 
preſume?“ 

Frederic was ſome what ſtartled hy this ab- 
rupt addreſs, and hurt by obſerving the burn- 
ing cheek and wild eve of Delaval; he an- 
ſwered, however, by telling him his conjec- 
ture was right. 

© You ſeem very young ou are happy.” 

« I am not unhappy.” 
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« Perhaps not: Have you drank the toaſt ? 
There 1s no pleaſure but in wine, no comfort 
but in forgettulneſs.” He filled his glaſs ; 
Come,“ ſaid he, © the pleaſures of wine.” 

« A fine! a fine!” exclaimed Mansfield ; 
ce three bumpers to Delaval: the toaſt was 
Miſs Eugenia Gadfrey | J F ill them, fill them, 
three bumpers.” 

« With all my heart,” cried Delaval, madly 
ſeizing the bottle. 

c Delaval, Deleval,” cried George, with a 
look of concern, what are you doing?“ 

Doing right!” cried the other; © 1 muſt 
obey the preſident.” | 

« Right certainly,” cried Villars; come, 
Delaval, you'll be one of us, I ſee, yet.” 

& One of you, aye certainly, Come, then, 
Miſs Eugenia Godfrey, in three bumpers!” 

Delaval drank them off, accompanied by 
the laughing and clapping of the young men; 
then turning to Frederic, with eyes that had 
loſt their meaning, © Montague,” ſaid he, J 
meant to ſay—aye, let us be friends; you 
will be a friend with me? Damon and Pythias, 
you have read of them? We will be ſuch 
friends, 
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friends, becauſe you ſaid you were not 
happy; and there we are alike! And —” 

« For God's ſake, Delaval,” faid George, 
te don't expoſe yourſelf ſo: What are you 
thinking of? Recolle& yourſelf.” | 

Delaval laid his hand on his forehead ; then 
turning again to Frederic, with knit brows, 
« Who was it you gave juſt now?“ ſaid he; 
ce Should you like her to be a proſtitute ? to 
be Good God! to be upon the town ?— 
But, ſay, what would you think?“ 

« Mr. Delaval,” faid Frederic, © I am 
orieved to hear you talk thus: I ſhall be 
proud of your friendſhip, but I muſt entreat 
you to reflect a moment on what you are 
ſlaying.” 

« Yes, yes,” faid he fiercely, “ a little more 
reflection, a little more wine, and I ſhall have 
my wiſh.” 

« Your wiſh ?” repeated Rede 

« Yes, my only wiſh, which is denied me. 
Youth, health, and ſtrength, which favor the 
wiſhes of others, are obſtacles to me; I only 
wiſh to die.“ 

Frederic ſtarted : George bit his lips. 
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« Pray, Delaval,” ſaid he, © conſider, for 
God's ſake do not talk in this manner; it is 
horrible, and ſpoils all our mirth.” 

% Dalby,” ſaid he calmly, © I am forry that 
I ſpoil your mirth ; fare you well; and you, 
my friend, Mr. Montague, promiſe to call 
upon me to-morrow morning g, When I ſhall 
talk better.” 1 

c Certainly I will,” ſaid F rederic, Dela- 
val haſtily withdrew. » 

« Do not truſt him alone now,“ ſaid Fre- 
deric, © after what he has ſaid; either you or 
I, Dalby, will accompany him home.” 

ce will,” ſaid George, and in the ſame in- 
ſtant quitred the room, 

T his affair had thrown a gloom over every 
countenance, and counteracted the effect of 
the Champaigne. | 

Why we are grown deviliſh dull,“ ſaid 
Mansfield, filling his glaſs, „come, Mr. 

- Montague, give us a ſentiment,” 

Frederic 9 

« ] cannot think, ſaid Villars, “ whar:is 1s 
come to Delaval ; he uſed to be as good a 
fellow as ever I knew,” 
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ce don't know how good he 1s,” ſaid 


Mansfield, “but I think he talks as dannably 


nonſenſical as ever I heard a fellow: Bur, 
come, gentlemen, drink Mr. Montague's 
ſentiment; and, Villars, give us one of your 
ſongs.” , 

Mr. Villars complied, and gave a ſong; to 
which Frederic attended but little, the ſpirit 
of Champaigne had already baniſhed a great 
part of reflection; and his mind, had it been 
otherwiſe, would not have reliſhed the com- 
poſition, notwithſtanding the mirth it excited, 
in the reſt of the company : when it was con- 
cluded, | 

« ] think,” ſaid Sir Kenric, © we ſhould 
call upon our new friend, Mr. Montague.” 

« By all means, by all means,” faid every 
one. Dr. Evans and his advice flew before 
the force of wine and intreaty, and Frederic 
with great alacrity ſung the excellent ſong of 
Mr. Dibdin's, © Poor Jack.“ His voice, exe- 
cution, and manner gave delight to the whole 
party, and when he had finiſhed, he received 


a thundering applauſe. Again and again was 


he requeſted to favos them, and he had gone 
trough 
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ce Pray, Delaval,” ſaid he, © conſider, for 
God's ſake do not talk in this manner; it is 
horrible, and ſpoils all our mirth.” 

« Dalby,” ſaid he calmly, © I am forry that 
I ſpoil your mirth ; fare you well; and you, 
my friend, Mr. Montague, promiſe to call 
upon me to-morrow ns. when J ſhall 
talk better.” 4 

ce Certainly I will,” ca F rederic, Dela- 
val haſtily withdrew. «2 

CD Do not truſt him alone now,“ ſaid Fre- 
deric, © after what he has ſaid; either you or 
I, Dalby, will accompany him home.“ 

«I will,” ſaid George, and in the fame in- 
ſtant quitted the room. 

This affair had thrown a gloom over every 
countenance, and counteracted the effect of- 
the Champaigne. 

Why we are grown deviliſhi dull,“ ſaid 
Mansfield, filling his glaſs, „come, Mr, 
hs give us a ſentiment,” 

Frederic awed. 

« ] cannot think, ſaid Villars, “ Abi 18 
come to Delaval; he uſed to be as good a 
fellow as ever I knew.“ 


4 18. 
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ce J don't know how good he is,“ ſaid 


Mansfield, © but I think he talks as daninably ” 


nonſenſical as ever I heard a fellow: But, 
come, gentlemen, drink Mr. Montague's 
ſentiment; and, Villars, give us one of your 
ſongs.” 

Mr. Villars conſftied, and gave a ſong; to 
which Frederic attended but little, the ſpinit 
of Champaigne had already baniſhed a great 
part of reflection; and his mind, had it been 
otherwiſe, would not have rehiſhed the com- 


poſition, notwithſtanding the mirth it excited 


in the reſt of the company : when it was con- 
cluded, 

« think,“ ſaid Sir Wente ce we ſhould 
call upon our new friend, Mr, Montague.” 

« By all means, by all means,” faid every 
one. Dr. Evans and his advice flew before 
the force of wine and intreaty, and Frederic 


with great alacrity ſung the excellent ſong of 


Mr. Dibdin's, © Poor Jack.“ His voice, exe- 
cution, and manner gave delight to the whole 
party, and when he had fimſhed, he received 


a thundering applauſe. Again and again was' 


he requeſted to favor them, and he had gone 
trough 


— 
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through three more ſongs of tlie ſame com- 
poſer, when George returned. : 
„Ohl Dalby,” cried all at once, “ you 

have loſt four of the beſt ſongs in the world, 
from your friend Montague.” | 

Perhaps“ ſaid George, Montague will 
favor us once more, and then J ſhall not be 
altogether a loſer.“ 

« Well, well,“ ſaid Mansfield, * fit down 
and take your glaſs.“ 

George whiſpered Frederic, When do 
you think of going?“ 

« Oh! not yet; you are not in haſte ?” 
« T am not, but it is late, and I am rather 


ce I will do as you pleaſe, I am ready to 
go directly.“ 8 0. 

« Sing the ſong firſt, and drink one more 
glass, then we will go; I wiſh to talk to 


you. 
Frederic did as he deſired, and then both 


aroſe. 

« What are you going?“ ſaid Mansfield; 
te well, Dalby, Montague, will you meet us 
to-morrow night, at J——'s, we ſhall have a 
deyiliſh good row??? 
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c At J-—'s?” ſaid George, © I don't 
know, I cannot promiſe.” 

«Oh! by all means; at 's by all 
means!” ſaid Frederic. Where is it,” whiſ- 
pered he to George, who ſtared at him with 
much ſurpriſe. | 

« Well, Montague, if you wiſh it, I have 
no objection.“ 

« Then we ſhall expect you,? » cxjed Mans- 
field, * and ſeveral others,” | 

« Yes, certainly,” ſaid both the young 
men : they then took their leave.” 

« Well, Dalby,” faid Frederic, as he 
walked along, and what have you to ſay to 
me?” 

ce In the firſt place,” ſaid George, I muſt 
own you rather ſurpriſed me by your man- 
ner, what is the matter with you?” 

* Only mad and merry, the natural con- 
ſequence of devotton to Bacchus, you know 
my good couſin.” 

Ah! I wiſh to God, I might ever FIR 
for that title.“ a 

© You hope, and why not? Upon my 

honor, my dear George, I do not know any 
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body I would ſooner chooſe than yourſelf for 
a huſband to my little couſin.” 

« Ah! but Frederic, your uncle is very 
proud.“ 

ce And would be proud of the alliance cer- 
tainly : but come, was this what you were 
going to talk about?“ 

No, really, but you led to it: I was 
going to ſpeak of Delaval; what think you 
of him?“ 

« Poor Delayal! he bis plainly been diſ- 
appointed in love, «nd that may very well 
account for his unhappineſs. Did you notice 
in what a melancholy way he faid his poor 
Caroline? and by ſome hints he gave after- 
wards, I gueſs her Ladyſhip is, according to 
the phraſe, little better than ſhe ought to 
6 TER 

«I fee, Montague,” ſaid George, rather 
oravely, © I have not conſulted ſeaſons in in- 
troducing this ſubject at the preſent time; 
we will defer its diſcuſſion, if pou poo; until 
you are neither mad nor merry.” a 

Pardon me, dear George, you know I 


ſeldom am either; but at preſent I had 
, rather 
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rather talk of our engagement ; pray where is 
J * 


It is of no conſequence, we are engaged 
and muſt go now; as to the place, it is that 
is, I believe it is a kind of tavern,” 

They now reached the houſe, and the con- 
verſation ended. 

In the morning Frederic recollected his 
engagement to call upon Mr. Delaval, and 
waited upon him accordingly alone, as 

George declined accompanying him, ſaying 
he would follow. Frederic, upon ſending up 
his name, was immediately introduced. He 
found Delaval ſitting in a dejected poſture, 
with a book before him, which ſeemed but 
little to engage his attention: he aroſe. 

« Ha! Mr. Montague,“ ſaid he, I am 
glad to ſee you; this is very kind.“ 

Frederic returned his compliments; but 
Delaval looked down, bluſhed, and ſeemed 
much confuſed. 

« My conduct laſt night, ſaid he, muſt « 
have appeared fo ſtrange, I bluſh to think 
of it.” | * 

«« Not before me I hope,” ſaid Frederic, 

| 2 ce {inc 
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«ſince my own conduct after you were gone 
was equally ſtrange, and far more ridiculous. 
I really intend to * with my new friend 
Bacchus.“ 

© You are very obliging, Sir ; but ſtill this 
offers no excuſe for my intruding my griefs 
upon the attention of a ſtranger,” 

« Tf by a ſtranger,” ſaid Frederic, © you 
mean one who is not intereſted in the ſorrows 
of another, I muſt ſay your giving me that 
appellation is unjuſt ; and no human being, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe can exiſt, who would not re- 
lieve the diftreſſes of any man, if it were in 
his power.” 

But mine not being within the reach of 
relief, to mention it was abſurd, as it was in 
truſive.“ _ 

“beg leave to differ from you, Sir; to 
tell our eee to the ear of ſympathy is one 
of the greateſt reliefs the wretched know. 
I am afraid you will think me too intruſive, 
but you have given me the title of friend! a 
title which I hope you will not withdraw; and 
4s your friend I have, I think, a right to be 
* with yaur ſorrows,” .. 
N 


— 
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© | wiſh not to withdraw the title, if you 
condeſcend to eſteem it: I have known you 
but a ſhort time, Mr. Montague, but the 
friend of George Dalby muſt merit that title; 
you think it worth while to ſolicit my con- 
fidence;—but ſome of my griefs, the deepeſt, 
I muſt conceal from every man; they muſt 
lie in my own heart; but my late inexcuſable 
behaviour, as you are kind enough to intereſt 
yourſelf, I think I ought to explain. I was 
once happy as you, or my friend Dalby ; bur 
thoſe days are gone ! I have long ſince loſt 
every thing that could afford me pleaſure. I 
flew from men, and from ſociety, but this 
was a vain and idle ſtep; my temper was na- 
turally ſocial, and my miſery was always freſh 
before my eyes; nothing appeared to divert 
my thoughts; I grew almoſt mad, and was 
on the point of committing a dreadful action. 
After this I feared to be alone; I ſought com- 
pany ; but, alas! I found none were ſuited 
for me; I was of no claſs ; proper to none; 
I was rejected of all, and ſeemed like a ſmall 


iſland, in the vaſt ocean, diſregarded, un- 


known, and deſert : — thoſe of my own rank 
thought 
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thought not as I did, and I found I was either 
a reſtraint or a dead weight upon them. The 
brothel, the tavern, and the gaming houle, 
had no charms for me: I deſpiſed them, I 
deſpiſed their purſuits, and I ſaw that they no 
leſs deſpiſed me. I had heard and read much 
of the ſimplicity, the honeſty, and innocence 
of the lower ranks, I reſolved to deſert my 
rank, and cultivate inferior acquaintance. [I 
retired to my country-houſe, and invited all 
- deſcriptions within the verge of decency. I 
was received with great delight; aukward 
ruſticity appeared to me ſimple honeſty, and 
the glow of gratitude and affection appeared 
upon every face, my mind partly forgot its 
ſorrows; I ſeemed the diſpenſer of happineſs, 
and I imagined myſelf in Arcadia, among 
the innocent men of the golden age, where 
I was beloved and reſpected :; — but, alas! I 
ſoon diſcovered (what eyery one who culti- 
vates the ſociety of inferiors will find) that 
as the novelty of my rank wore off, ſo the 
pleaſure with which I was received decreaſed; 
I was ſoon deſpiſed for my familiarity, and 
inſulted for my kindneſs; many hints were 

thrown 
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thrown out, of ſurpriſe that ſuch a gentleman, 
zhonorable, ſhould demean himſelf to keep 

company with farmers and low tradeſmen ; 
(I bluſh to own ſuch were my aſſociates) 
nor was this all, the wretches, not content 
with treating me as an equal, began to look 
down upon me as an inferior. I was either 
the peculiar mark of their groſs merriment, 
or treated as a cypher, becauſe I underſtood 
not their concerns. I endured this a long 
while; for, from their firſt behaviour I had 
conceived a friendſhip for ſome of them: at 
length I remonſtrated. I received for anſwer, 

that they did not want my company, and 
that I had ſought them, not they me, and 
that I had let myſelf down; and if I did not 
like their behaviour, I might ſoon get rid of 
them. I took them at their word, and re- 
turned to London, and to my family, who 
had endured an agony of ſhame during my 
debaſement. 

« And now, Mr. Montague, as you have 
choſe to honor me by giving me and receiv- 
ing the title of friend, let me offer you a little 
advice, which experience has taught me :— _ 

Never 
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Never aſſociate familiarly with your inferiors; 
with their reſpect you loſe their affection : 
they always deſpiſe thoſe who are ready to 
undervalue themſelves, and no man loves 
what he deſpiſes: to expect their friendſhip 
is an idle chimera; no friendſhip can exiſt 
except between equals in ſituation; and if you 
demonſtrate any for them, they will triumph 
over your weakneſs, and ridicule your folly ; 
be kind to them as fellow creatures; favors 
(Fhich proceed from benevolence they will re- 
ceive with gratitude ; thoſe which come from 
friendſhip with contempt. Their roughneſs 
has every thing diſguſting, but nothing that 
is valuable in honeſty ; their ignorance is not 
innocence; and if they have not in ſo high a 
degree the vices of luxury, they have all thoſe 
of brutality. And even if none of theſe ob- 
jections exiſted, their groſſneſs of manners 
and- converſation would render them intole- 
rable to an elegant and poliſhed mind, 1 
need not fear your being offended at my 
ſpeaking my opinion to you ; but perhaps 
you may be ſurpriſed at my giving what may 
ſeem a caution upon ſuch a ſubject, but T 
| underſtood 
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underſtood from Dalby, laſt night, that you 
reſided in the country, and almoſt all the 
works of fancy give quite a different deſcrip- 
tion of the inferior orders: the ſeducing idea 
of being beloved by mankind in general, is 
every where held out, and, like an 7enzs 
fatuus, has bewildered and drawn many a 
young man into the diſgraceful pools of low 
company, and its inſeparable companion, 
low vice; of thoſe eſpecially who have ſeen 
little of the world, and who reſide in ſolitude, 
this remark may be made,” 

« I am ſorry, Sir,” ſaid Frederic, “ you 
ſhould think any apology, or even expla- 
nation neceſſary, I thank- you much for your 
advice, and entirely concur with your re- 
mark.” "I . 

Delaval proceeded. Thus, as it were, 
cut off from every ſort of amuſement, my 
own bitter thoughts returned with additional 
ſeyerity. I ſeemed now to be connected with 
nothing upon earth: alone in the midſt of the 
vaſt and buſy world, deſolate, forlorn, as it 
were a ſuperfluous one; I owned no place, I 
had none to fill; I could amuſe, I could be 

5 of 
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of ſervice to nobody ; with nobody could I 
aſſociate ; on one ſide diſguſt and ridicule, on 
the other diſgrace and ingratitude; affection 
no where — I have drawn on a miſerable be- 
ing; I have had recourſe to wine, it only hur- 


| * me to madneſs, and drives the thorn of 


anguiſh yet deeper in my heart. I have ſur- 
vived all that I eſteemed, I have loſt all I 
loved; 1 muſt hve without a companion and 
die without a friend. Ah! Mr. Montague, 
does it avail me any thing to recite ſuch a 
tale as this? You may pity. me, but it will 
be that painful melancholy pity which may 
hurt you, but to me can W no relief in 
chisqxorld I hope for none. 
Frederic ſighed deeply. © Yet; Mr. De- 


laval, ſaid he, in one inſtance your fancy 


has outrun reality, — ſurely you have a friend, 


Mr. Dalby?” 


Delaval ſmiled languidly and ſhook his 


head. Dalby?” ſaid he, yes, we were 


friends once ; but if ever you ſhould be un- 
happy, Mr. Montague, you will know that 
the happy and the miſerable ſort not well to- 


gether, although united by the band of affec- 
tion: 
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tion: I wiſh well to Dalby with all my heart; 
ſincerely, I know he wiſhes the ſame to me ; 
but let us always be ſeparate, 1 will not infect 
him with my ſorrows: I will not be the can- 
ker to gnaw away the opening bloſſoms of 
his happineſs: and, Mr. Montague, do not 
ſuppoſe I ſet a mean-price upon your friend- 
ſhip, I ſhould have once been happy in it, 
very happy: encourage the friendſhip of 
Dalby, he is truly eſtimable ; fear not to truſt 
him, he is faith itſelf; truth, conſtancy, feel- 
ing, and generoſity, are his characteriſtics: 
but, for me, I mult entreat you to ſee me 
no more! I thank you for your generous vain 
concern, but let us not meet again, I wilf be 
ſeen no more, I will go far from mea ; laſt 
night was the period of my being in com- 
pany, I ſhall be ſo no more; alone, I will 
learn reſignation, I will look forward to a diſ- 
tant future with hope, and I ſhall meet you 
both again where ſorrow never comes.” 
Tears ſtood in the,eyes of the unhappy 
Delaval, as he ſpoke. Frederic thunder- 
ſtruck by ſuch a renunciation, and affected 
VOL, 11. E extremely 
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extremely by the faint ſmile which accompa- 
nied the laſt words, could not reply; when 
Dalby entered. 

« Well, my friend,“ ſaid he, in a cheerful 
tone, * and how are you to-day? Hah! 
what's the matter now? What, have you 
two melancholy things been talking each 
other quite out of conccit of every thing?“ 

« Your friend,” faid Frederic, © has hurt 
me indeed. Oh! Mr. Delaval, I entreat you 
do not encourage theſe ideas, they will lead 
to diſtraction, not to reſignation ; fly not to 
folitude, ſuffer our ſociety, it will increaſe, 
not impair our happineſs, you will be far leſs 
miſerable, if you do not recover entire ſere- 
nity.” 

The countenance of George changed to 
vexation and melancholy, while that of Dela- 
val, by a violent effort, recovered compo- 
ſure. | 

May I not at length know,” ſaid George, 
« what has altered you thus, Delaval? Do 
| you ſtill deſire my abſence ?” 

I} « Why do you look reproachfully upon 
[| me, Dalby ?” ſaid Delaval ; © i£ I could, if 1 
l had 
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had a right to reveal to you my hopeleſs mis- 
fortune, doubt not but I would ;—as it is, ex- 
cuſe me; and do not puniſh yourſelf by con- 
templating my miſery.” 

« Miſery,” repeated Frederic, © why 
ſhould the virtuous be miſerable? I always 
underſtood, that to be virtuous was to be 
happy.“ 

«Tt has been given as a rule,” ſaid Dela- 
val; „but with referrence to this world, it 
is a falſe one; or, ſpeaking more properly, 
to poſſeſs peace of mind, 1t 1s likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to be reaſonable: by reaſonable, I 
mean, to have conquered, annthilated, all 
the paſſions, eſpecially the ſocial and ſexual 
affections, to feel for no external object, to 
centre our whole intereſt in ourſelt, to do 
right from principle alone, to look upon in- 
gratitude, pain, and every toll, as a matter of 
courſe ; in ſhort, if we would avoid ſuFer-. 
ing, we muſt give up our capacity of enjoy- 
ment, the heart muſt wither, and the ſoul 
muſt fink in apathy: this indeed is impoſſible, 
and peace of mind is wholly unattainable.” 

E 2 Frederic 
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Frederic ſighed, and George caſt his eyes 
to the ground. 

Why will you remain with me?“ purſued 
Delaval, in a more vehement tone, “I already 
begin to infect you with my ideas; you will 
think as ſadly as I do, without my cauſe : — 
Come, my good friends, continued he, in a 
more cheeerful tone, © take it not amiſs, but 
J muſt entreat you to leave me at preſent, I 
will fee you if you pleaſe another day,” 

ceIt orieves me, Delaval,” ſaid George, 
« but I cannot take it amifs, from my ſoul I 
pity you; I have known you too well to 
ſuppoſe any ſlight cauſe could have changed 
you thus; but you will, I hope, one day ex- 
plain.” 

Delaval ſhook his head. Frederic and 
George, after declaring their intention of 
calling on him the next day, took their leave. 
Frederic recapitulated the converſation ; and 
both joined in deploring the ſevere yet hid- 
den cauſe which had ſo deeply injured ſo 
noble and amiable a character, 


CHAP. 
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Is the evening Frederic mentioned the en 
gagement at 's, George, after ſome 
heſitation conſented to fulfil it. 

The ſame party, with ſome addition, met 
them, and a ſplendid ſupper was prepared. 
Frederic was extremely pleaſed with the re- 
ception he met with from the young men, 
who, he perceived, now began to- conſider 


him as one of them; yet whenever his eyes 


met thoſe of George he was ſurpriſed at the 
expreſſion of uneaſineſs and anxiety with 
which he obſerved that he was regarded by 
him; and at other times he was much ſtruck 
by the glances of cunning exultation, accom- 
panied by ambiguous expreſſions, which paſ- 
ſed among the reſt of the young men; yet 
were his ſpirits high, and not a little raiſed 
by frequent pledges of Champaigne. 


8 The 
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The ſupper was removed, and the glas 


had begun to circulate, when Frederic ob- 
ſerved Mansfield flyly wink to one of the 
waiters; the fcllow grinned and diſappeared. 
In a few moments the door flew open, and 
a troop of damſels entered all at once; the 
young men aroſe, and welcomed them; and 
the ladies advancing, ſeating themſelves al- 
ternately around the table. Frederic looked 
almoſt aghaſt with ſurpriſe, and turned to 
Dalby, who was oppoſite to him, with the 
moſt eager inquiry : while George avoided 
his eyes, and ſeemed to redden with confu- 
ſion ; obſerving, however, that nobody ſhared 
his ſurpriſe, he concluded that theſe ſtrange 
gueſts had been expected, and fat down qui- 
etly between his fair companions, one of 
which appeared beautiful; the wine circu- 
lated rapidly, laughter, noiſe, and confuſed 
parts of bacchanalian ſongs. reſounded on all 
ſides, interſperſed with diſcourſe, which, at 
another time, would-have filled Frederic with 
difguſt, but now the wine had mounted to 
his head, and if reflection ſtruggled for her 
rights, the mirth and pleafure of the moment 

ſilenced 
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ſilenced her voice, and taught him to con- 
ſider her admonition as unſeaſonable. The 
character of his companions was now obvious, 
but this was not the moment of reſolution; 
and he wiſhed not to leave them. His fair 
companion ſmiled with fondneſs on him, he 
claſped his arms about her, and as he preſſed 
her ruddy lip, the full returning preſſure raiſed 
his heart to extacy ; he trembled, his heart 
beat high, againſt his breaſt; at this moment 
his eye glanced accidentally on his hand, a 
little circlet on his finger caught his attention, 
it was the braided hair of Emma, the inno- 
cent, the lovely Emma. A pang ran through 
his heart—he ſhuddered, he ſhrunk back— 
then ſtarting up and kiſſing the little token, 
« Emma, my dear Emma!“ he exclaimed, 
at the ſame time he quitted the infamous 
woman, and was leaving the room, when ne 
recollected George, and the idea of the hu 
band of Cecilia in ſuch a ſituation, hurt him; 
he ran to him and whiſpered in his ear, 

« Do you love Cecilia, Dalby?” 

D Do I love her?” exclaimed George, 
who was much inflamed with wine, © as my 
ſoul, dearer than my life.” | 
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«Then let me ſpeak a word with you.” 

A thouſand if you pleaſe,” faid George, 
riſing, and accompanying him to the other 
end of the room. 

Go with me home immediately,” ſaid 
Frederic. 

Go with you? What leave that lovely 
girl? Impoſſible!“ . 

6e If you love her better than Cecilia, or 
your ſoul, ſince they are equally dear, then 
ſtay wich her; but if you value either, come 
away with me.“ 

cc Are you in earneſt? But what will they 
think of us if we go?” 

1 know not, nor do I care; but well I 
know what Cecilia will think of you if you 
ſtay.” 
Well, Montague, well, I will go.“ 

Both quitted the room unnoticed by the 
reſt of the company, who were too much 
intoxicated, and too much engaged, to ob- 
ſerve them. George followed Frederic in 
filence for ſome time, but as they were croſ- 


ſing the Steine, he ſuddenly ſtopped. 


ce Montague,” 
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ce Montague,” ſaid he, © this is very fool- 
iſh, why did you make me leave the com- 
pany ?” | | 

« ] have given my reaſon.” | 

c Which was a very abſurd one: I love 
your couſin, and ſhe 1s virtuous, but you could 
not, I think, have had the meanneſs to in- 
form her of this night's adventure, although 
I muſt own ſome part of your late conduct 
has been very extraordinary.” 

« And pray, Sir, what part of my conduct 
are you diſpoſed to blame?“ 

« Was it well done, Mr. Montague, to 
inſiſt upon this engagement, when I oppoſed 
it? to fulfil it, and then to bring diſgrace on 
yourſelf and me by deſerting the company 


yourſelf had choſen ?” 
« Was it well done, Mr. Dalby, to ſuffer 


the ignorance of your friend to be impoſed 
upon? To ſuffer him to enter a brothel, when 
the ſlighteſt intimation might have prevented 
him? Was this friendly? Was it manly?” 

« Your preſent conduct is far more un- 
manly : what injury had there been if we had 


ſtayed? Every young man does the ſame; and 
E 5 none 
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none would act like you: not content with 
making yourſelf ridiculous; by your mean 
threats, you muſt oblige me to become the 
ſame.” 

„ Defy my threats then,” anſwered Fre- 
deric, in a voice of indignation, © return to 
your baſe companions there; return to thoſe 
lovely women: return I ſay, I do not detain 
you; in the morning, in a fitter place and 
manner, we will diſcuſs the injury I have 
done you. From this moment we are no 
longer friends, go where your inclinaticnleads, 
but remember I am as the brother of Cecilia 
Montague, and I will not ſee her diſhonored 
by the addreſſes of a libertine.“ 

ce Why do you talk thus, Montague ?” ſaid 

George, I love Cecilia, indeed I do, be- 
yond any thing on earth; I would not diſ- 
honor her for the world ; but if you had ever 
felt the keen edge of ridicule, if you could 
Conceive the bitter ſarcaſms we ſhall incur, 
you would pardon my impatience, and the 
manner in which I have ſpoken.” 

ce have nothing to pardon, Sir,” ſaid Fre- 
deric coldly, „you injure not me, you are 
your 
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your own maſter I have only been deceived 
in your character and principles.“ 

« Not in my principles indeed, but —” 

« Well, Sir,” interrupted Frederic impa- 
tiently, © you need not explain, and I cannot 
ſtop here any longer, I muſt therefore, if you 
pleaſe, wiſh you good night.” | 

« No, Montague, no ;” ſaid George, © you 
ſhall not go alone, I will go with you; for 
the dear Cecilia I will ſubmit to any thing: 
pardon me what I have ſaid, and never mall 
you have cauſe to reproach me again.” 

«Then you are again my friend,” ſaid Fre- 
deric, 1n an altered tone. 

« But yet one thing remains, let us not re- 
turn together,” ſaid George; © while we af- 
ſociate with the men of the world, we muſt 
in appearance comply with their manners, 
and avoid their cenſure : you ſhall go home, 
and I will ſtroll about until it is day, and then 
] can, as an excuſe, plead another engage- 
ment, and you can declare we returned not 
at the ſame time. I will not tell you all my 
reaſons for wiſhing this, but it will fave us 
trom ridicule, which you will find intolerable.” 

«© hat 
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« What a mean device! what a mean ſub- 
terſuge !” exclaimed Frederic; © I know 
not, and I wiſh not to know all your reaſons; 
but I comply on condition of your granting 
me one f:vor,” 

« Certainly, any one.” 

«© That you will return home, and I will 
ſtroll by the ſea-ſide.” 

«I deſerve your ſuſpicion, and it humbles 
me indeed; yet, Oh! Montague, do not de- 
ſpiſe me think of my ſituation, the manner 
of my education, and do not meaſure my 
rectitude by your own. I will do as you 
deſire.” 

They then ſeparated; George returned 
home, and Frederic deſcended to the ſea- 
ſhore. The tide had been a long time falling 
from the beach, and the wide ſands glittered 
in the moon, the ſea roared at a diſtance, and 
the lofty cliffs riſing in gloomy magnificence 
behind, added to the melancholy appearance 
of the lonely ſhore ; ſadneſs ſtole upon Fre- 
deric as he walked along, his thoughts re- 
turned to B—, to L—, to his lovely Emma. 
« Ah!” thought he, how many 1niles ſepa- 


rate 
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rate us now ? but perhaps ſhe ſtill thinks of 
me, and wiſhes perhaps to ſee me once more: 
ſhe is now in peaceful ſleep, while I am walk- 
ing alone along this dreary ſolitary ſhore. — 
Ah! if ſhe were with me now, how ſweet 
would it ſeem!” His thoughts then turned 
upon George. Miſled by bad example, and 
ſubmitting to the tyranny of ridicule from 
perſons whoſe opinion he deſpiſed : but as he 
recolle ted his own danger, he could not 
blame, but pitied him, and trembled for him- 
ſelf: and this again led to hearty regret at his 
having conſented to this journey, from which 
he had reaped fo little fatisfaftion, and ex- 
pected ſo much diſadvantage, Upon theſe. 
and ſimilar ſubjects were his thoughts em- 
ployed, and he wandered unconſcious of the 
time until the dawn of morning warned him 
to return,” but it was day before he reached 
the lodging, where he eaſily gained admit. 
tance, as his own man, Daniel, had fat up for 
him. 

Theſe incidents diminiſhed not the friend- 
ſhip between Frederic and George : neither 
mentioned the affair, and the little uneaſineſs 

4 which 
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which had ariſen was ſoon forgotten, the ma- 
nœuvre of returning at different times had 
the deſired effect, and no one ſuſpected their 
attachment to virtue. Many days paſſed, in 
which their only viſits were to Delaval, whom 
they found every day more cheerful than the 
former. One morning, however, as they 
called upon him, they were much ſurpriſed 
to find him abſent: upon interrogating a ſer- 
vant he had left behind, they learnt that he 
had left Brighton by break of day, and was 
gone to town: the man at the ſame time gave 
a letter to George, from him, it contained 
only the following words. 


Ele ven oclock, Auguſt 23, 1792. 

« Congratulate me, my good friends, 
Dalby and Montague, I have received a ray 
of hope when I leaſt expected it, I fly to 
purſue the path it points to: if I am happy 
you ſhall ſee me again ſhortly, if not, forget 
your unhappy, deſpairing, though always ſin- 
cere friend, 67 
CONRADE DELAVAL,” 


George 
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George and Frederic were delighted at 
this letter, and both heartily wiſhed him ſuc- 
ceſs, although they wiſhed he had been leſs 
laconic 1n his explanation. They were now 
deprived of an agreeable companion, yet the 
affair at J-—'s had ſo much diſguſted Fre- 
deric, that he refuſed mixing again in thoſe 
gay ſets. Many letters meanwhile he had 
received from B , Wiiich were no farther. 
intereſting than that they acquainted him with 
the health of his family. Soon after the de- 
parture of Delaval, one from Cecilia took his 
attention particularly: it was as follows. 


B 
DEAR FRED ERIC, 

*In the midſt of pleaſure and gaiety I 
hope you have ſometimes. the goodneſs to 
think upon a poor ſolitary thing impriſoned, 
with pity: I aſſure you things grow worſe 
and worſe here, my father and my aunt have 
had a moſt dreadful quarrel, about the wars 
on the Continent; but that, you know, is of 
no conſequence : the worlt part of the ſtory 
is, they have made it up, and are fonder I 

think 
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think than ever, and now both are turned 
upon poor me. You have no idea what ag- 
gravated croſſneſs I undergo, all which I bear 
with the moſt ſmiling patience, and they are 
ſo brutal as to be more irritated againſt me 
for my forbearance. I have ſome thoughts 
of not putting up with it. My. aunt flatters 
my poor father moſt amazingly, ſhe has cer- 
tainly ſome point to carry ; what, I cannot 
imagine: but, whatever it is, ſhe will ſucceed 
I am ſure, for my father is kinder to her than 
to any body. I have convened Jenny upon 
this head, but the wench evidently knows 
more than ſhe will tell, although I have 
ſcolded and promiſed her a great deal: how- 
ever I do not much like what my own fancy 
ſuggeſts in conſequence of a few words which 
paſſed between them the other day, your name 
was mentioned, upon which my auntobſerved, 
that you were a very myſterious character, 
and had ſomething very ſtrange in your 
behaviour. Yes,” ſaid my father, he takes 
after his father, —his father's own ſon, —a 
complete Oſmond, — don't you think fo, 
Margaret?* *« Certainly,” ſaid my aunt, with 

her 
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her hideous purſed-up mouth. They faid 
no more ; but, ſince when, I was alone with 
my mother, the tears ſtood in her eyes. 
© Poor Frederic!* ſaid ſhe, I wiſh he had 
not gone! I aſked her what ſhe meant, but 
ſhe would ſay no more. I do nor like all 
this, but do not be unealy, after all it may be 
only my imagination; yet, what could ſhe 
mean by poor Frederic? Do not truſt that 
fellow Daniel, he is a creature of my aunt's, 
and very little beloved. Farewel, my dear 
Frederic, I fear you have enemies, but of one 
ſincere friend be aſſured in 
Your affectionate couſin, 
CECILIA MONTAGUE,” 


This letter made Frederic very uneaſy : 
what Cecilia hinted appeared but too proba- 
ble, and the heart of Miſs Margaret, he knew, 
was formed to conceive malice the moſt bit- 
ter, while ſhe poſſeſſed cunning the moſt pro- 
found to execute its dictates. Near ſix weeks 
more were to be paſſed at Brighton, ſuch 
being the period of Mr. Dalby's ſtay : in that 
time he mult feel intolerable anxiety, yet to 

return 


' 
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return would be of little avail. Unacquainted 
with tte ſchemes of Margaret, even if he 
could penetrate into her deſigns, his preſence 
would be of little uſe, his only reſource was 
to await the event, with patience, and pre- 
pare himſelf for unkindneſs and reſtriction 
when he ſhould return ; indignity, however, 
he reſolved not to ſubmit to, and if his paſ- 
ſion for Miſs Nevil was the cauſe of the 


_ ſeeming diſſatisfaction of his uncle, he reſolved 


to defy his reſentment, ſooner than relinquiſh 
the only proſpect of happineſs which pre- 
ſented itſelf to him, fince now he regarded 
her as his own, beyond the power of fortune 


to prevent, 
In the amuſements of the place Frederic 


continued to mix; ſince, although he deteſted 
the faſhionable gaieties of his new acquaint- 
ance, he was fond of ſociety, and to general 
parties there could be no objection; and now 
that his reflections were become much leſs 
agreeable than formerly, he was glad to for- 
get the cauſe of his uneaſineis. 

Thus paſſed another month rapidly, be- 


cauſe unmarked by any intereſting event, 
when 
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when he received another letter from B—, 
and again recogniſed, in the direction, the 
hand of Ceciha: He broke it haſtily open, it 
contained another letter, which he was about 
to unfold, when he obſerved ſome words on 
the envelope; they were as follows. 


Sept. 21, 1792, 


« DEAR FREDERIC, 
©] ſend you the incloſed, without: any 


comment: I found it on my aunt's dreſſing- 
table; I obſerved the Brighton poſt mark, 
and had rather more curioſity than honor,—- 
Oh! my dear Frederic, what will become of 
you?“ 


TO MISS MARGARET MONTAGUE. 

Brighton, Auguſt 29, 1792. 
HONORED MADAM, 

© I have obſerved your orders in every 
thing, and believe you will be fatisfied with 
my obſervations. Mr. Frederic goes on as 
you might expect. In my laſt I gave you 
an account of his ſending his money to a wo- 


man he keeps in the country, and his ſtaying 
Out 
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out all night, which offended ' Squire Dalby 
and his Lady not a little; but that was all 
nothing: ſince we have been here, he went 
firſt out to ſupper, and came home fo as I 
can't name — Mr. George was obliged to 
lead him, and ſince (I aſk your pardon for 
ſaying it) he has been to a downright bro- 
thel-houſe, Mother ] 's; how often I 
don't know, but Mr. George came home 
quite early, now Mr. Frederic did not come 
home till next morning broad day-light, I 
let him in, and he looked ſo jaded and fo ter- 
ribly, I thought he was ill. Oh! dear, Ma- 
dam, theſe are fad doings; and I could tell 
you more, but it is not fitting to make the 
worlt of it, but certainly Mr, Frederic has 
not the fear of God before his eyes, as Mr. 
Macleod ſays. So, Madam, begging pardon 
for intruding ſo long upon your time, I con- 
clude, your dutiful ſervant to command, 
DANIEL JOHNSON, 


Surpriſe, indignation, and contempt, al- 
moſt prevented Frederic from finiſhing the 
peruſal of this curious epiſtle: that a domeſ- 

tic 
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tic ſhould be ſet a ſpy upon his actions, and, 


as was evident, encouraged to misrepreſent 
them, was as mean as inſulting ; but when he 
reflected on the nature of the charge, his 
conſciouſneſs of innocence made him per- 
fectly eaſy with regard to their effect on his 
uncle, as he doubted not his ability to con- 
vince him of the truth of the circumſtances 
as ſoon as they ſhould meet, if this letter had 
been ſhewn him; and he by no means parti- 
cipated in the apprehenſions of Cecilia, He 
was, however, evidently much diſcompoſed 
when George came and requeſted his com- 
pany for a ride; this did not paſs unnoticed. 
George ſeeing a letter in his hand, aſked if 
he had received any bad news, 

« Yes,” anſwered Frederic, © I have found 
reaſon to ſuppoſe thoſe my enemies who 
ought to be my friends.” 

George ſtared. How ſo?” 

© I have diſcovered a baſe plot, which 
ought to have been diſcouraged by thoſe 
who abetted it.” Er OO 

George changed colour. Have you diſ- 
covered it, Montague? But ſay you will for- 
give the falſe friend,” 
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«I can forgive, but I muſt deſpiſe!” 

« That is too much; you muſt not deſpiſe 
me.” 

«© You, Dalby ; what do you mean?“ 

«Yes, me; did you not ſay you you had 
diſcovered the plot, and blame and deſpiſe 
me for ſuffering it, as I deſerved?” 

«© No! indeed I know not what you allude 
to: I was ſpeaking of a part of my own fa- 
mily. Theſe are letters from B .: 

George bluſhed, and looked confufed. 
« Well, Montague, then I muſt explain, in- 
deed I have long wiſhed it; you remember 
the night at J——'s?” 

8 And what of that?“ 

« You little think how much more cul- 
pable I was 1n that affair than I ſeemed.” 

« Culpable! explain yourſelf, 4 

ce will. You remember while you talked 
with Lady Sarah Valmont, at Crawford's, I 
was engaged with Mansfield : he inquired 
who you were: I told him your hiſtory, and 
upon my mentioning the circumſtance of your 
fecluſion, and private education, he laugh- 


| ed, and faid, he ſuppoſed you were a green 
3 | horn 
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horn, and a quiz, but he doubted not that you 
would ſoon be one of them. I was impru- 
dent enough to cry, Never!' Udon which 
he offered to lay me any wager, that you 
ſhould be drunk and debauched in two 
nights; adding, that you were not the firſt 
quiz he had introduced to the world. I 
took his wager, which was a high one, not 
doubting of ſucceſs, and he ſtipulated that I 
ſhould not oppoſe his ſchemes, or even at- 
tempt to counteract them. His companions 
I doubt not rejoiced in his plans; certain it 
is they took great pains to forward them : 
every thing was concerted, their coldneſs at 
firſt to prevent your ſuſpicion, their not preſſ- 
ing you to ſtay the firſt night, and the ſeem- 
ing caſual way in which they introduced the 
invitation to 8. If you recollect, I 
hinted a diſlike to go, but was fooliſh enough 
to ſuppoſe my promiſe too binding to ſuffer 
me to tell you che character of the infamous 
houſe. You will wonder what could induce 
them to give themſelves all this trouble about 
you; but I believe nothing is more intoler- 


able to the vicious than to ſee one virtuous _ .. 


perſon 
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perſon, nothing ſweeter than to ſeduce him: 
their plan was, that you ſhould be heated 
with wine until you loſt reflection, and then 
the lovelieſt girl in the houſe was to be placed 
next you; their deviliſh malice, however, 
happily, very happily, did not ſucceed; but 
if theſe wretches had not been entangled in 
their own ſnare, you would not have eſcaped 
unmoleſted, but all were too much intoxi- 
cated to obſerve our departure. I will now 
tell you why I wiſhed to return at a different 
time from you: I had agreed and promiſed, 
in order that they might not ſuſpect me of 
perſuading you to leave them, that we ſhould 
not return together. I ſaw them the next 
day, I aſſerted the rectitude of my conduct, in 
having conformed to my promiſe, but yielded 
the wager to avoid ridicule, and confeſſed 
that I could not determine whither you had 
gone, Now, Montegue, I muſt hope you 
will not judge too feverely of my imprudence, 
I aflure you I have grieved for it ever ſince, 
and although I have not always been virtuous 
myſelf, I abhorred the idca of expoſing you 


to be otherwiſe ; at the ſame time I mult ſay 
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I truſted to your principles, and have not 


been deceived.” 

« Well, George,” ſaid Frederic, © make 
no more apologies; when you expoſed me, 
you expoſed yourſelf, and what you have 
done pays me ſo high a compliment; that I 
cannot decently be angry with you.“ 

The time was now approaching when Mr. 
Dalby intended returning to London, and yet 
from Delaval no intelligence had been received. 
Suppoſing, of courſe that he had been diſap- 
pointed in his hope, Frederic and George 
lamented his unhappy fate with rral con- 
cern, and grieved that the place of his retreat 
was unknown to them, ſince they could not 
now yield him comfort, or give him counſel ; 
and the tenor of his letter led them to con- 
clude he would conceal himſelf from them 
and all his friends. 

Frederic now looked back upon the time 
he had ſpent at Brighton; a retroſpect which. 
afforded him not one pleaſant idea to dwell 
upon: he had ſeen human nature in its worſt 


light, and he ſickened at the recollection, 


Delaval too, the unhappy yet virtuous and 
VOL. 11, | 8 amiable 
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amiable Delaval, had left on his mind a ſen- 
ſation of the moſt painful compaſſion : to 
conjecture at the cauſe of his gricf; was im- 
poſſible, except from a jew looſe hints, and 
thoſe more reſembled the wild chimera of a 
diſtempered brain, than the probable truth: 
now, it was too likely, he was yet more 
wretched, than before. This 1dea to 'the 
friendly mind of Frederic was ſeverely pain- 
ful. The paſſion of George for Celia could 
not fail of giving him pleaſure, as, with all 
his faults, Frederic could not avoid feeling a 
great ſhare of eſteem and affection for him; 
but ' notwithſtanding the encouragement he 
had given to George, he doubted much of 
the probability of his uncle being induced by 
pecuniary motives to give his only daughter 
to the ſon of a merchant. 
T hele united reflections were far from en- 
dearing Brighton to Frederic, and he now 
looked forward with pleaſure to the time when | 
he ſhould again ſee the well known ſcenes 
of B——, and be able entirely tg clear his 
character of the aſperſions thrown upon it by 
the artifices of Margaret, and the inſolence 
of his domettic, 1 
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The month of October was begun when 


Mr. Dalby returned to London. Frederic, 
after thanking them for the politeneſs he had 


received, and earneſtly requeſting George to 
pay him a viſit at B in the ſpring, and 


in the mean time requeſting him to correſ- 


pond, and, if poſſible, fend him ſome infor- 


mation, reſpecting Delaval, took his leave, 


and ſet off from Cavendiſh- Square at an early 
hour on his return to B——, 


CHAP. IV. 


— ́ ä —̃ — — 


Tu E day was by no means in conformity 


with the ſpirits of Frederic; it was black and 


heavy, and the rain deſcended in torrents; yet 
as he entered his native County, every object 
gave him delight; in a fc, hours he ſnould 
ſee Emma, ſtill che ſame, ſtill loving him; 
and at the ſame time he feit proudly conſcious 
that he was ſtill worthy of her, innocent; virs 
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tuous as ſhe was; he gazed on the little cir- 
Clet of hair, and kiſſed it with exultation and 
delight, and ſhuddered to think of the guilt 
he had fo narrowly eſcaped, which would 
would have blaſted all the pleaſure he ex- 
pected in ſeeing her, as to conceal it would 
have b&n to injure her, to diſcloſe it would 
have loſt her eſtcem, perhaps her love, for 
ever. 

At the Inn. he again met his old friend, 
the brother of Mrs. Williams ; aſter whom 
he inquired: the man told him that he had 
himſelf found an opportunity to take the 
money, that Sally was in great poverty when 
he ſaw her, but was now made quite happy. 

« But, Sir,” added he, it was a great 
ſum of money to part with; be ſure I had no 
thought what I carried: I hope you will not 
get into trouble though, for giving away ſo 
much ata time.” 

Frederic ſmiled, and aſſured him he ſhould 
not. But he now recollected the accuſation 
which had ariſen from this circumſtance; 
that recollection however produced no other 
effect in his mind, than exciting laughter at 

; the 
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the idea of poor old Sally Williams being 
his kept miſtreſs. With freſh ſpirits Frederic 
purſued hls journey. Early in the afternoon 
he approached the well known environs of 
B , and although the autumn had began 
to impair their beauties, yet nothing which 
had met his eyes ſince his departure had ap- 
prared half ſo lovely. ; 
Frederic alighted in the village, but as he 


was proceeding to the hall, an irreſiſtible - 


inclination urged him to turn his ſteps to- 
wards L——; for much as he longed again 
to ſee his family, yet to poſtpone ſeeing Miſs 
Nevil when he was ſo near, was impoſſible; 
and, as it was early in the afternoon, he did 
not ſuppoſe that he ſhould be expected at 
the hall. Never did the way appear fo long, 
or ſo comfortleſs: the patience of Fre- 
deric was wholly exhauſted when he reached 
the houſe of Mr. Nevil. He knocked at the 
door with a trembling hand ; Nancy appear- 
ed, who no ſooner ſaw Frederic than ſhe 
ſcreamed with joy. . 
Oh! Mr. Frederic,” ſaid he, «] ; am py 


wy 225 are come again; I thought we 
| F 3 ſhould 
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tuous as ſhe was; he gazed on the little cir- 
Clet of hair, and kiſſed it with exultation and 
delight, and ſhuddered to think of the guilt 
he had ſo narrowly eſcaped, which would 
would have blaſted all the pleaſure he ex- 
pected in ſeeing her, as to conceal it would 
have been to injure her, to diſcloſe it would 
have loſt her eſtcem, perhaps her love, for 
ever. | 

At the Inn he again met his old friend, 
the brother of Mrs. Williams ; aſter whom 
he inquired : the man told him that he had 
himſelf found an opportunity to take the 
money, that Sally was in great poverty when 
he ſa w her, but was now made quite happy. 

« But, Sir,” added he, „it was a great 
ſum of money to part with; be ſure I had no 
thought what I carried: I hope you will not 
get into trouble though, for giving away ſo 
much at a time.” 

Frederic ſmiled, and aſſured him he ſhould 
not. But he now recollcted the accuſation 
which had ariſen from this circumſtance ; 
that recollection however produced no other 
effect in his mind, than exciting laughter at 

, the 
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the idea of poor old Sally Williams being 
his kept miſtreſs. With freſh ſpirits Frederic 
purſued hls journey. Early in the afternoon 
he approached the well known environs of 
B——, and although the autumn had began 
to impair their beauries, yet nothing which 
had met his eyes fince his departure had ap- 
prared half fo lovely. | 
Frederic alighted in the village, but as he 
was proceeding to the hall, an irreſiſtible - 
inclination urged him to turn his ſteps to- 
wards L——}; for much as he longed again 
to ſee his family, yet to poſtpone ſeeing Miſs 
Nevil when he was ſo near, was impoſſible; 
and, as it was early in the afternoon, he did 
not fuppuſe that he ſhould be expected at 
the hall. Never did the way appear fo long, 
or ſo comfortleſs: the patience of Fre- 
deric was wholly exhauſted when he reached 
the houſe of Mr. Nevil. He knocked at the 
door with a trembling hand ; Nancy appear- 
ed, who no ſooner ſaw Frederic than ſhe 
ſcreamed with joy. | 
« Oh! Mr. Frederic,” faid he, « ] am ſo 
glad you are come again; I thought we 
F 3 ſhould 
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ſhould never ſee you any more, when you 
went to that ſtrange country, and ſo I told 
Miſs, Well, but how have you been, Sir, 
all this une Lauk! how you ſtand ; pray 
come in. 

« Well, but my dear Nancy,” ſaid Fre- 
deric, * are Mrs. and Miſs Nevil at home?” 

At home, Sir? Yes, Sir; aye and ſadly 
dull, too. I have heard ſtrange things. — 
There's Mr, Frank has been here, and a 
deal to do; but ſure I don't think you. 
was to blame; but I fay nothing. Why 
don't you come in, Sir?” | 

Strange things, and I not to blame!” 
cried Frederic, © what. do you mean?” 

© Oh, Lauk !. Sir, I don't know nothing at 
all about it, only as I have heard: but come, 
F' go let em know you're come.“ 

Away ſhe ran, and in a moment returned 
out of breath: Oh! come in Sir, Miſtreſs - 
will be quite glad to ſee you.“ Frederic 
followed her. 

Mrs. Nevill received him in the kindeſt, 
the moſt cordial manner ; and tears of joy 


ſtood 1n the eyes of the lovely Emma. 
cc My 
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et My dear Madam, my ſweet Emma,” 
ſaid Fredereic, © I am once more returned 
to this place, ſo dear to my heart; never, 
never again will I quit it; not one hour of 
unmixed pleaſure have I known ſince I have 
been away; not one moment ſo ſweet as the 
preſent.” 0 

And have you not, Mr. Montague, 
{.1d Mrs. Nevill, © loft you taſte for retire- 
ment, and the ſimple pleaſures of the coun- 
try in the gaicty of the polite world?“ 

« No, Madam, always were thoſe ſimple. 
pleaſures ſweet to me, but pow I have ſeen 
the world, I return to them with double re- 
lin; and I ficken at the recollection of the 
fooliſh, idle, diſagreeable hours | have ſpent 
this ſurmmer—and I grieve to think how I 
have voluntarily forſaken my on 1 
nels,” 

Frederic then inquired after Mr. Nevil, 
and when they had left E They an- 
ſwered, that they had only ſtayed there a 
week; and that Mr. Neviil had been much 
offended by the note which he had received 


from him. Frederic made an aukward-apo- 
logy 
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logy, and the ſubject was dropped. As uſual 
Frederic was regardleſs of the time—and it 
was long before he recollected that he had 
as yet ſeen none of his family. 

At length, however, he aroſe to take leave; 
but as he was leaving the houſe, Nancy ſtop- 


ped him, and ſaid, ſhe had a very great favor 


to beg of him. Frederic ſmiled, 
Well, Nancy,” ſaid he, © I promiſe be- 


fore I hear it not to refuſe, let it be what it 


will.” 

«I am much obliged to you, Sir, I am 
ſure,” ſaid Nancy: but, continued ſhe, 
bluſhing and looking down, be ſure you 
won't be angry, and, I don't know how to 


fay it,—bur you was always very good to 


mes Air: 
« And always wil be,” ſaid Frederic, © ſo 
do not heſitate,” 
Tes, Sir,—no, Sir: though, for ſure, I 
ſhould not have thought, Sir, of telling you 


becauſe — and yet I ſhould tell you, though 


I haven't Miſs Emma—but now you won t 


be angry, will you, Sir?“ 


« Never fear, I ſhall not caſily be angry 
with 
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with you, my dear Nancy; but tell me di- 
rectly what you want, becauſe I have really 
no lime to loſe.” 

« Why, Sir, I want,—that is, I meant to 
—to—that is, not to go to ſervice next year.“ 

„Not to go to ſervice next year, what do 
you mean?“ | 

Nancy bluſhed yet more deeply, and ſtam- 
mered out, © Why, Sir, that is, —it—it—] 
mean, Sir, that don't you know, Sir? your 
head man, I hope no harm, Sir, but we have 
kept company this year, and co be ſure he 
ſays, Nancy heſitated; and Frederic half 
laughing, aſked her to go on. 

« Why, he ſays, that if I pleaſe, he will 
get the banns written as for next Sunday.“ 

« Who did. you fay ?” inquired Frederic, 
endeavouring to command his countenance. 

„Why, Sir, your head man, Will, Sir.“ 

Frederic recollected the young man who 
had been his comrade in the hay- field, and 
had atterwards aſiifted od Haywood, and 
had firſt refuſed and then accepted his pre- 
ſent.“ 


F 5 « Ah!” 
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Ah!“ faid he, “ I know him, a good 
fellow, I believe, but very ſurly I am afraid.” 
e Oh! lauk, no Sir, not at all, he an't very 


civil to be ſure, but that's becauſe he thinks 


tis canting; but I'm ſure he was always good 
tempered and kind to me.“ 

« Well, well,” ſaid Frederic, you muſt 
do as you pleaſe, Nancy ; I am ſure I have 
no objection.“ 

«© No, Sir, to be ſure you're very good; 
but my mother ſays, Sir, that ſhe'll forbid 
the banns.” | 

« And why ſo? what objection has ſhe?” 

« Oh! none, Sir, only ſince I've had a 
fortune mother thinks I'm too good for poor 


Will. becauſe, Sir, he has got nothing.” 


« A fortune?“ repeated Frederic, © what 
fortune do you mean?“ 
« Why, Sir, the fortune the young {quire 
gave me?“ | 
« The young ſquire?“ cried Frederic 


amazed, © what young ſquire?“ 


Squire Dalby, Sir.“ 
Frederic recoiled; all the ſtrange beha- 


viour of George returned to his mind, and 
| he 
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he now doubted not but that this fortune was 
the wages of her ſhame. 

« Miſerable girl!” cried he; © abandoned: 
profligate wretch, well might he be aſhamed 
to ſee me, and how dare you mention this to 
me? And you would perſuade that poor man 
to marry you after you have been ruined? 
for ſhame ! for ſhame!” 

Nancy coloured very high, and toffing 1 
head rather angrily, No, Mr. Frederic, 
no, ſaid ſhe, J ſcorn your words; and if 
the *ſquire ſaid fo. 'tis falſe: IT an't a bad 
huſſey, and you did not ought to think me 
one!“ 

J am fincerely glad of it,“ anſwered 
Frederic; © indeed it would have hurt me 
very much if you had been. But come, my 
little Nancy, tell me how you came by this 
fortune? 

« To be ſure, Sir, I will: only pray, Sir, 
don't have ſuch bad thoughts of me. You 
know, Sir, the day I met you in L 
church-yard ? well, that afternoon went to 
R , and who ſhould I meet as I was 
coming back but the ſquire: he began to 

F 6 alk. 
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aſk me how I did, and was very civil, as I 
thought; and yet, too, I thought it was very 
ſtrange that ſuch a great gentleman as he 
ſhould chooſe to walk with ſuch a one as me. 
At laſt I did not like it, becauſe all the peo- 
ple ſtared, and it was ſo odd, ſo I courtſied 
and wiſhed him good bye and got over the 
ſtyle into the little wood. But before I had 
gone three ſteps, behold there he was again; 
and ſo when I ſaw him again I could not 
help laughing, and then, Sir, to be ſure he 
faid that he would kiſs me. Oh! dear me, 
I was ſtruck all of a heap; but, however, I 
told him I wondered he could demean him- 
ſelf to think of ſuch a thing, and begged he 
would leave me; but then he ſaid, that he 
had as good a right to be happy with me, 
as you, Sir; and then he would kiſs me: fo 
I told him 1 would not put up with it, and 
told him to adone, for I wouldn't be ſerved 
ſo. But this ſignified nothing, for he took 
hold of me and was very rude, fo I burſt out 
a crying, for what could I do? And then, Sir, 
he took out ſome money, and faid, that 
would make it up: but 1 daſhed it out of his 

| hand 
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hand, and told him, I wanted none of it, and 
aſked him what he took me for? And told 
him I was no naughty huſſey : And then TI 
tried to get away, but he {topped me; and 
then he kneeled down and talked a great 
deal, too high-learned for me to underſtand. 
But all that was nothing, for he took hold of 
me and kiſſed me again, fo I ſcreamed out 
and called out to Will to help me; but no 
Will was in hearing. Lauk, Sir, if Will had 
been there he would have murdered him for 
all his being a gentleman. But, however, I 
begged of him to conſider, and not to uſe 
me ſo becauſe there was nobody to help me ; 
that I was but a poor girl, but I was honeſt, 
and he might be aſhamed of ſ:rving me ſo. 
And then, Sir, I cried again; but 1 had no © 
occaſion, for the *ſquire let me go directly, 
and then he aſked my pardon, as he ſaid, and 
ſaid he was very ſorry, and a great deal more 
of it—bur J told him 'twas no matter, if he 
would leave me; but he faid I muſt forgive 
and forget what he had done. I faid, yes, 
though I was reſolved to tell you, and I told 
Miſs Emma, But, Sir, only think, next 

| morning 
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morning after you all ſcolded me fo, I went 
to my mother's, and there, Sir, I found the 
ſquire had been, and he had told her, that he 
had brought a trifle for me, and he threw 
down a parcel of papers, and went out di- 
reftly. My mocher looked, and behold it 
was all bank notes! —I do.not know how 
much, but there were three of them, and a 
bit of paper with it, which I ſaved to ſhew 
you, here it is, Sir.“ 

Nancy gave it to Frederic, and he diſco- 
vered the following words written with a. 
pencil, and almoſt obliterated. 


© Accept of this trifle, my good girl, and 
forgive me for inſulting you: but I kad been 
miſtaken in my thoughts, until your beha- 

viour undeceived me.” | 
GEORGE DALBY,' 


cc But I wonder,” faid Frederic, * how he 
could find your mother's houſe.” ?“ 

« Oh! Sir, he took a deal of pains, and 
aſked all our folks about it; though I won- 


der how he came to know where I lived. 
But 
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But, Sir, the favor I was going to afk of you 
is, that you would be ſo kind as juſt to ſpeak 
a word for me to my mother: I am ſure E 
wiſh I had never ſeen the 'ſquire, for his 
money will be of little ſervice to me, if tis to 
part me from Will:—bur, Sir, you'll be fo 
kind, won't you?“ 

« To be ſure I will,” ſaid Frederic, this 
very afternoon, and make yourſelf quite 
happy, my little Nancy, for whatever this 
fortune of your's is, I will make Will's equal 
to it, and then your mother cannot make 
any objection.” 

« Nancy was fo delighted, that the tears 
ſvarkled in her eyes. © Oh! Sir,” faid ſhe, 
« you are fo good, I am fure I ſhall always 
be bound to thank you as long as I hve.” 

She was going on, but Frederic, to 
whom thanks were always diſagreeable, in- 

_ terrupted her, by wiſhing her good night, 
and then haſtened towards the hall. And 
thus was the ſtrange myſtery of George's 
behaviour explained ; the mind of Frederic 
was much relieved, ſince, while the caufe 
remained unknown, ſuſpicion had painted the 
affair 
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affair in much worſe colours; and although 
he had not formed any conception of the 
real truth, yet he had concluded, an action 
which required ſuch concealment muſt be 
peculiarly baſe ; this concealment, however, 
now raiſed his friend in his eſtimation, as it 
ſhewed that he had the delicacy to regret his 
folly, although he had made ſuch. ample re- 
paration ; it likewiſe gratified his own vanity 
not a little, as it plainly proved the high opi- 
nion George had formed of his principles, 
and the great value which he ſet upon his 
eſteem: the moſt probable motive, however, 
did not occur to him— his love for Cecilia! 
ſince, if it had been diſcovered. to Frederic, 
there was little reaſon to ſuppoſe he would 
conceal it; and to have diſcovered ſo diſ- 
graceful an attempt, would not have ad- 
vanced him in her eſteem; and he had 
hoped that when Frederic returned from 
Brighton, the whole affair might be for- 

gotten. | 
And now Frederic began to form to him- 
ſelf an idea of his rece tion, which he ex- 
pected would be cxceeding'y ſtiff: this, how- 
ever 
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ever gave him little uneaſineſs, as he doubted 
not his power of clearing away every im- 
putation. One ridiculous piece of impru- 
dence occurred to him: when he had alighted 
at B „he had entirely forgotten his ſer- 
vant Daniel, who was on horſeback, and had 
no doubt gone on to the hall, and reported 
his taking another path. This recollection 
made him ſeriouſly uneaſy, and he redoubled 
his pace. It was not long before he reached 
the hall: he knocked, the door was opened 
by his old ſervant. © Hah! James,” ſaid 
Frederic, © how are you?” | 

The fellow hnng his head. 

« Oh! Mr. Frederic,” faid he, and diſap- 
peared. | 

Frederic ſtartled, and was going to run 
up ſtairs, when Daniel met him. 

„Mr. Montague is in the parlour,” ſaid 
he,“ you will pleaſe to walk this way.” 
Frederic followed, and as he entered was 
amazed to ſee his uncle fitting alone ; he felt 
himſelf tremble he knew not why. Mr. 
Montague looked at him for ſome time 
ſilently, but with a fierce air; at length, 
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« Well, Sir,” faid he, © what do you think 
of yourſelf?” | 

Frederic was ſtruck dumb by this ſtrange 
ſpeech, and turned pale wich ſurpriſe and 
terror. 

«© You may well be afraid; purſued Mon- 
tague, © I am acquainted with every thing: 
you have been an impoſtor from the begin- 
ning, but I have done with you, continued 
he, raiſing his voice, © begone from my ſight! 
never dare ſct your foot within theſe doors 


again! Go, go, I fay, wretch! hypocrite !” 


« And 1s this all the kindneſs,” ſaid Fre- 
deric, in a ſteady voice, “you can ſhew the 
child of your ſiſter?” 

« You are no child of my ſiſter!“ voci- 
ferated Montague, ** baſe bantling ! change- 
ling! impoſtor! go to her who palmed you 
upon me! — But ſtill, becaule 1 have edu- 
cated you and kept you, I would always have 
becn your friend if you had deſerved it, but 
how have you cheated me? You had been 
to the farm, you uſed to ſay; (fool that 1 was 
to believe you) and all-that time you were 
viliting a ſtrumpet. “ *. 
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« A ſtrumpet!“ exclaimed Frederic, ſtart- 
ing with indignation, © it is a falſhood. I de- 
ſpiſe your accuſations, Sir; I deſpiſe thoſe 
who inſinuated them to you, and you for liſ- 
tening to them. I am no bantling! I am the 
ſon of Emmeline: Doctor Evans knows it, 
every one knows it, you cannot believe it 
otherwiſe, you cannot, Sir; and I can clear 
myſcelf from every thing elle, I can * my 
accuſers.“ 

oi Softly, Mr. Cowſlip, ſoftly, ſtammered 
Montague, trembling with exceſſive rage, 
«if you had been leſs inſolent I would not 
now have turned you to ftarving : but you 
deſpiſe me, do you? Go, then, you ſhall 
beg your bread, you ſhall die, you ſhall rot. 
in a goal for me. Go this inſtant, nota night 
more ſhall you pals in this houſe, not another 
minute.” 

«] will go, Sir,” ſaid Frederic calmly and 
haughtily, far from you, and ſome future 
time, yes, on your death bed let it bring you 
comfort, that you have turned the orphan of 


your poor ſiſter deſtitute on the world Let 
it 
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it bring comfort to you, Sir, and to my aunt 
Margaret, the murderer of my poor mother.” 
Montague was evidently ſhocked, but re- 
covering herſelf, „She was not your mo- 
ther,” he cried, „I would have forgiven- 
any thing in my poor Emmeline's child, but 
not in a bantling ; go then, —” 

© One word, Sir, and | obey: Suffer me 
to ſee Mrs. Montague and Cecilia, ſuffer me 
to thank them, and bid them farewell?” 

No, Sir, I will ſuffer no ſuch thing ;— 
you have already been affliction enough to 
that excellent woman.” 

« Well, Sir, cried Frederic in a melan- 
choly tone, I ſubmit—farewell—God bleſs 
you, Sir, and forgive you.” 

Frederic left the room, and was going, but 
as he croſſed the hall Cecilia met him ; ſhe 
ran to him, threw her arms about his neck, 
and burſt into tears, = 

cc Frederic, my dear Frederic,” ſhe faid, 
but ſeeing the parlour door opening, ſhe 
flipped a letter in his hand, and ran haſtily 
away. Frederic put it in his pocket, heaved 
a ſigh from the bottom of his heart, and 


moving 
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moving lowly to the great door, left the 
houle. | 

The twilight was approaching, the rain 
beat tempeſtuouſly, as it was driven by the 
wind, and all around was horror and miſery : 
Juſt arrived at kappineſs, a ſplendid fortune, 
the girl whom he loved, and friends the moſt 
kind, but a little while before in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, or certain expectation: In ſuch a night, 
was Frederic at once bereft of all, and turned 
a wanderer on the world. Great and ſud- 
den blows ſtun ſenſation: and Frederic could 
not comprehend half the miſery of his ſitu- 
ation. His mind was bewildered, and no 
idea preſented itfelf but a with to ſee his 
Emma, and relate to her his misfortune, to 
aſk advice, pity, and perhaps conſolation; for 
to his fond fancy ſhe ſeemed now to be his 
only friend. 

Filled with theſe thoughts, Le bent his 
ſteps towards L Drenched with the 
rain, pale, haggard, and ſpent, he arrived; 
and without waiting to knock he entered, and 
hurrying into the parlour where he had left 
Mrs. and Miſs Nevil, he threw himſelf into 


a 
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a ſeat by Emma, and taking her hand, looked 
in her face: his pale and diſordered looks, 

added to the ſtrangeneſs of his ſudden return, 
affrighted Mrs. and Miſs Nevil exceſſively, 

« Mr. Montague,” exclaimed the former, 
« what is the matter, are you ill?” 

Frederic, without regarding this interroga- 
tion, involuntarily threw his arms about Miſs 
Nevil, 

« mma! Emma!” he exclaimed with a 
deep ſigh, © my dear Emma, I am ruined, 
undone for ever!” 

* Ruined!” repeated Mrs. Nevil. 

« Pardon me, reſumed Frederic, recol- 


lecting himſelf and riſing, © for my abrupt- 
neſs, but I am an outcaſt now, and have no 
hope, no dependance: but you will not for- 
ſake me! Emma you will not love me leſs!” 

« Forſake you, Mr. Montague?” faid 
Emma, burſting into tears, ** never, never, 
why ſhould you think ſo?” 

« If ſo, taen 1 care for nothing; we can 
live contented on a little: — Ah! my love, 
my uncle has abandoned me, he no longer 

will 
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vil acknowledge me, and can you love a 
beggar?” | 

r Can I love you? —Oh! Frederic, never 
think I loved you for your riches,” cried 
Emma, drying her tears, and ſpeaking with 
more vivacity, © if we have n thing we can 
be happy, we have health; thank heaven, we 
can live by labour, at leaft, if all the world 
forſake us. No, my dear Frederic, we will 
not part now!“ 

« Angelic girl!“ exclaimed Fredvvie, 
«yes, we can be happy J fee, and I deſpiſe 
my cruel uncle! I defy my itl fortune, with- 
out riches we will be content.” 

« Heavens! is it poſſible,” cried Mrs. 
Nevil, © has your uncle rejected you? —Ah! 
Mr. Montague, I have always dreaded it.— 
Why, why did you love my unhappy child, 
to ruin yourſelf and her?” 

« No, Madam, no, faid Frederic, «© my 
Emma loves me even now, and now I am 
happier than ever !” 

« Alas! my children,” cried Mrs. Nevil, 
« what now avails your love? to unite now 
were madneſs : you mutt part: — Rr. Mon- 
3 rague 
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tague, you mult ſee my child no more, would 
you had never ſeen her; ſhe has been the 
cauſe of your misfortunes,” 

Frederic cleared this idea, by relating the 
real circumſtances, and inſiſted upon the pro- 
miſe of Mrs. Nevil, declaring that nothing 
ſhould part them. 

Talk not fo wildly,” ſaid Mrs. Nevil, 
but too well know the folly of an im- 
prudent union ; bur, alas! this is not merely 
imprudent; Mr. Nevil is incer ſed againſt you, 
and as your fortune, (I am ſorry to fay it) 
was his ſole inducement to accept your offer, 
do you ſuppoſe he will now conſent? On the 
contrary, as our whole ſubſiſtence depends 
on him, we ſhould be at once caſt out to 
beggary. Oh! Mr. Montague, do not think 
my friendſhip is diminiſhed, but how can! 
chooſe?“ 

Frederic groaned aloud, and Emma wept, 

« Nay, Emma, nay my dear child,” pur- 
ſued Mrs. Nevil, © do not weep ſo, it is of 
no avail; we are indeed miſerable, but I am 
not aſtoniſhed: J have long dreaded this blow, 
have long expected it: Comfort yourlelves, 

my 
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my children, I do not bid you part for ever, 
perhaps at ſome future day —— Yet I would 
not give you falſe hopes, but if Mr, Mon- 
tague ſhould relent,—and yet—I know not 
what to hope—at preſent, Mr. Montague, 
indeed you mult not ſtay. Alas! I wiſh it 
were in my power to aſſiſt you, but it is not, 
it cannot be.“ | 

« No, no, no,“ cried Frederic, I will not 
reduce you to beggary ; I will go for ever: 
forget me, Madam ! Emma fotger me !—be 
happy !— be happy, my love, but do not 
marry Haywood !” 

Never!“ exclaimed Emma. © Oh! Fre- 
deric, if we mult part, never, never will I 
marry another.” 

«© Emma !—at leaſt give me a parting Kiſs. 


97 


Come, my ove, let us kits the laſt time we 


ſhall meet! 

Frederic caught her in his arms, and preſ- 
{ed her with deſpairing fondneſs to his boſom, 
then kiſſed the hand of Mrs. Nevil, and ran 
out of the houſe. But as he croſſed the little 
mead he ſtopped an inſtant to reflect. 
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« What,” cried he,“ ſhall I never ſee my 
Emma again !—never in my life?“ His brain 
maddened at the intolerable idea; he turned 
and ran haſtily back to the houſe—he knock- 
ed—Nancy came out. 

« Oh. Lauk Mr. Frederic!“ faid ſhe, 
« dear me what's the matter?” 

Silence!“ cried he fiercely, © tell Miſs 
Nevil to come to me this inſtant, take no de- 
nial; tell her I will, I muſt ſee her once more 
before I go—I muſt.” 

Nancy obeyed : and in a minute Miſs 
Nevil appeared: ſhe ran towards him. 

« Emma ! Emma!” cried he in a diſor- 
dered voice, © come with me yet a little way, 
ve muſt not part ſo ſoon; will you not go a 
little way with me, my love?” 

e will go with you any where, my Fre- 
deric,” cried Emma, weeping. 

Frederic hurried her along to the ſtile — 
he pauied a moment, then taking both her 
hands in his, | 

We are going to part a long, long while, 
my s ſaid he, & we muſt no more walk 
along 
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along theſe fields! we ſhall no more talk 
ſweetly together! but, a year, and you will 
forget me, Emma!“ | 

«Oh! no, no,” faid Emma, © never! I 
will always think of you. I never ſhall love 
another as long as I live: and you, my Fre- 
deric, do not forget me: always think of 
your poor Emma, as ſhe will of you.” 

« Always think of thee Ahl for the little 
ſpace of life that remains!—Emma! if I ſhould 
not live long, when you hear of my death, 
won't you ſhed a few tears for me as you 
call me to mind? won't you, my love?“ 

«Oh! Frederic, Frederic, cried Emma, 
burſting into tears afreſn, do not, do not 
quite break my heart.“ | 

Don't weep ſo, my love,” ſaid he, claſp- 
ing his arms around her, © perhaps we do 
not ues for ever, you mult not grieve ſo ter- 
nbly.” 

Emma ſobbed convulſively, and her head 
ſunk upon his ſhoulder. 

Frederic laid his cheek t) hers, 

«Oh! muſt we part,” he cried, ©* my 
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ſweet girl? The deareſt thing J have on earth! 
can never leave you, never, never! Emma 
we will not part, ſhall we, my love? Can 
We? | 

Oh! no, no, no,” cried ſhe, ſtarting back 
and looking at him, Ah!] let us go together 
over the world.” 

Come, then, my love, why do you heſi- 
tate? we will live by induſtry, and we ſhall 
be content.“ 

Emma pauſed, then ſhaking her head, with 
a deep ſigh, 

« Ah! but my mother!” ſhe cried. © No, 


F rederic, let us always be faithful, and we 


may meet again, but now — 

But now you will leave me,” cried Fre- 
deric, & and you muſt! Emma, you ſhould 
not partake my miſery ! It is true you ſhould 
not. Comfort your mother, try to be happy, 
my love. A thought comforts me—-I will try 
to live in ſome way; in a year we will meet 
again at this place; yet if you could—but no, 
no, no, I muſt not aſk—you will meet me 
again in a year?“ | 
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cc will, I will,” cried Emma, © but I dare 
not ſtay any longer: Frederic, dear Fre- 
deric, God bleſs you!” 

« Heaven bleſs you, deareſt Emma, and 
make you happy always.” 

Frederic again kiſſed her, and again bade 
her adieu, and ſhe diſappeared. Frederic 
watched her retiring figure until it was loſt in 
the duſkineſs of the evening, and then daſhed 
himſelf on the ground in an agony. And now 
he felt the utmoſt horror of his ſituation; his 
proſpect cloſed on every fide : alone, deſti- 
tute, without a ſhelter againſt the night and 
the rain; torn from Emma, from every thing 
that was dear to him; wet, comfortleſs, and 
famiſned, he ſeemed at the very loweft de- 
gree of miſery : to add to his diſtreſſing re- 
flections, all his money had been ſpent in his 
Journey, and now he poſſeſſed not the means 
of obtaining the common neceſſaries of life, 
even for a day! His imagination ran rapidly 
over thoſe complicated misfortunes; but al- 
moſt inſtantly to what he at preſent felt the 
ſevereſt the irrecoverable loſs of Emma. 
His brain grew inflamed, diſtorted images of 
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horror flitted before his fancy—he aroſe—he 
leant on the ſtile and looked around: the 
rain ſung in the v ind the vaſt clouds drove 
above his head, and the loud blaſt, which 
roared through the branches of the ancient 
aſh which hung over him, added to the con- 
fuſion of his ideas; and to the heat of his 
faney, an 2gonizing ſenſation of mingled hor- 
ror and miſery ſucceeded. Frederic ſtared 
wildly, liſtened a moment to the noiſe, and 
then ran with furious ſpeed along the path, 
unconſcious whither he was going and why 
he hurried along. 

Not far from I, by the road fide 
which led to B——, was a ſmall public houſe, 
which ſubſiſted upon the occaſional exceſſes 
of the common people; it was mean and 
wretched : hither Frederic bent his ſteps, and 
obſerving a light and the door open, ruſhed 
wildly in, 

« Oh! receive me, receive me,” he cried, 
but one hour from this dreadful night!“ and 
threw himſelf on the bench exhaſtued. 

This evening being the tenth of October, 


many ſervants who had left their places were 
aſſembled 
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aſſembled, as is cuſtomary, to drink each 
other's ſucceſs; among theſe was Edward 
Cowſlip, who recogniſing Frederic, aroſe, and 
bowing reſpectfully, offered him a chair, with 

« Why, ſquire, who'd have thought of 
ſeeing you?“ 

« Dear me, Mr. Montague,” faid the hoſt, 
« I hope, Sir, you won't think of ſitting here, 
pray, Sir, walk into the parlour, I'll light a 
fire directly.“ | 

ce You will give mean hour's ſhelter from 
this miſerable night?” ſaid Frederic; * upon 
my honor you are kinder than my uncle! — 
Hah! Edward, is it you?” continued he ri- 
ſing, and you, my comrades in the hay- 
field, where are the reſt? where are they all? 
Come, my lads, though I take a laſt farewell 
of you, it ſhall not be a fad one.” 

« Will you drink with us, Sir? I hope no 
offence “ ſaid Edward. The fellows ſtared ; 
the entrance of Frederic was a phenome- 
non, but they could not but obſerve and be 
alarmed at his ſtrange entrance, and the 
wild Manner in which his eyes rolled around; 
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but at this offer of Edward, with an unmean- 
ing laugh, 

Aye, drink with you, certainly,” cried 
he, and taking the glaſs, come, brother 
Edward, Liberty and Equality!“ and he 
drank it off, and then inſiſted upon being 
pledged. 

Edward then addreſſed him in the uſual 
ſtyle, as Mr. Montague. 

« No, no,” ' cried he, « no Mr. Montague; 
ce you ſhall ſay your brother Frederic: yes, 
Edward, I am your brother; we ſucked of 
the ſame breaſt and I am no child of Emme- 
line they ſay.” 

« Well, Sir, well,” cried Edward laugh- 
ing, and concluding Frederic was intoxicated, 
ce if you are my brother, ſit down, and make 
one of us: come, Sir, here's your health.” 

During this diſcourſe, a young man en- 
tered, and having paid ſoine money, was re- 
tiring, when Frederic caught his attention; 
he ſtarted, and then ſtopped to obſerve him. 

Frederic again drank, and called to have 
more liquor. At this, the young man going 
to him, and touching his ſhoulder, 
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ec Don't drink any more, Mr. Frederic,“ 
ſaid he, © pray, Sir don't.” 

« Not drink any more!” exclaimed Fre- 
deric, * and why not? Ha, who are you? I 
know you well, I think—yes, and meant to 
do ſomething for you; come drink with me, 
my lad.“ | l 

« No, Sir, no;” ſaid the other, in a voice 
of concern, but come with me, Mr. Fre- 
deric, let me fee vou home.“ 

« Home!” repeated Frederic,“ I have no 
hase 

«© How long,” ſaid the young man, turn- 
ing to Edward, © how long has Mr, Frederic 
been here?“ | 

« But a moment, and came in drunk as 
you ſee.” 

The young man bit his lips; then turning 
to Frederic, © Come, Sir,” faid he, * now 
Pray go, will you?” 

« Go!” repeated Frederic, “ yes, yes, this 
inſtant if you will drink.” 

The young man obeyed ;” and Frederic 
tiſing, | 

G 5 « Farewell, 
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« Farewell, my lads,” ſaid he, and you, 
young man ; be happy all of you, and think 
not of me when Jam ſeen no more.“ 
Then abruptly he flew out of the houſe, 
and darted along with the ſwiftneſs of light- 
ening. 


IN one of the fields which adjoined the 
farm-houſe of Montague, was a large and 
handſome pond ; its extreme depth had al- 
ways rendered it beautifully clear, and all the 
wild and elegant water-plants adorned 1ts 


banks: Hither Frederic bent his ſteps. The 


wind had raiſed it in waves, and the rain- 
drops tounded melancholy and hollow on its 
ſurface ; Frederic ran up the point of a high 
bank, and pauſed—his pulſe beat hard and 
high, a fcverith heat ran through his veins, 
ke laid his hand on his burning forehead, he 

tried 
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tried to reflect, but not one ray of reaſon re- 
mained. And now he qraiſed his eyes aloft, 
and ſpread his hands over the waters. 

© Emmeline ! mother! receive me!“ he 
muttered in a low voice, and leaning over, 
prepared to caſt himſelf forward, when a 
ſtrong graſp ſuddenly withheld and drew him 
bath” 
« Good God! Mr. Frederic,” exclaimed 


a voice, © what are you about?“ 

ce About,” repeated Frederic, “hal what, 
who are you?” | 

« Don't you know me, Sir?” 

© Know you? no:—why do you hold me? 
let me go.” 

© Where would you go to, Sir?“ 

« To Emmeline, to my mother What 
are you? who are you? are you Edward?“ 

« No, Sir, 'tis I; 'tis Will.“ | 

« Well, leave me, young man; go, fare 
you well!” h 

« No, Sir, no: I'll not leave you now.” 

And why not? U entreat you to go.— 

See, continued Frederic, taking out an ele- 
0 6 gant 
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gant gold watch, © I will give you this, wear 
it for my ſake, but go.“ 
te No, Sir, take back your watch, pray do, 
and don't talk ſo: I cannot lgave you, Sir, 
| what is the matter with you? 
| Matter!“ repeated Frederic: “ Oh! I 
| don't know, but my brain is all on fire, and 
| then I have a weight, ſo heavy, ſo very heavy 
| here,” laying his hand on his breaſt, 
| « Oh! come, Sir, come with me; go to 
| e don'rihink 
F about ſuch things.” 
| « Will,” cried F rederic, wholly inatten- 
tive, © I have a thing to aſk you: will you 
go with me?“ 

« Yes, Sir, that I will any where.“ 

«© Then come, my lad, walk with me to 
| the bank „ have for- 
gotten but go with me,” 

« You ſhall not go to the water, indeed 
you ſhall not,” ſaid the man, holding him, 
ce but, come, Sir, come with me.“ 

Where ſhould I go to? I have no friend, 
not one, in all the world.“ 

« No friend, Sir?” 


| 
| 


« Oh! 
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ce Oh! no, I am rejected, caſt out; my 
uncle has caſt me out of his houſe! I have no 
where to go, but to that pleaſant bank: my 
Nee, and I have no friend on 


earth.“ * 
en, Mr. Frederic, I will be your 
friend.” 


« Will you,” faid Frederic, in a melan- 
choly tone, „will you reſtore my Emma? 


She is gone, but you may be a friend to me— 


will you?“ 

« Yes, Sir, that I will, all that is within 
my power,” 

Frederic pauſed, then ſtarting round, and 
looking in the face of Will, © Young man,” 
ſaid he, in a hollow tone, have you cou- 
rage?“ 

«I have Sir.“ 

« Are you ſure?” 

«IT am indeed.” 

« Then,“ ſaid Frederic, © take out your 
knife.” - 

The young man ſtarted with horror : — 
ce Good God! Mr. Frederic,” faid he, “ you 


muſt not talk fo, you ſhall not ſtay here, I 


will take you to the houſe,” 


i 
l 
i! 
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Let me think a moment,” entirely for- 
getting his object, «well, do not go—I do 
not think as uſual—but I have ſuffered ſtrange 
things.” © 

« Will you go to the houſe then, Sir?“ 

« No, I will not enter Montague's houſe, 
*but I will go with you.” 2 

Frederic left the fatal banks. As he talked 
his head grew cooler; he began to reflect, 
but he would not enter the houſe. 

« Go in however,” ſaid he, do not let 
me keep you out all night, in the morning 
you will find me again.” | 

No, Sir, I tell you Iwill not leave you; 
but I am going away to- night, will you go 
with me to my mother's? It 1s ſome way, but 
you will be quite welcome to her, Sir.” 

ce Yes,” cried Frederic, © I will go with 
you ; come, then, do not let us ſtay.” 

«I can't go directly,“ ſaid the young man, 
ce but if you will not go into the houſe, don't 
ſtand ſo in the rain, Sir, but goin to the ſtable.” 

Frederic conſented, followed him, and fat 
down on a quantity of hay. 
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« But, Sir,” ſaid the man, © promiſe me 
you won't go to the pond while I am gone?“ 

ce will not indeed,” ſaid Frederic. © bur 
I am very cold and wet.” 

Will laid his hand on his cloaths: «Oh! 
Sir,” ſaid he, © you are wet to the ſkin, pray 
go in and ſtand by the fire.“ 

« will not enter Montague's houſe.“ 

« But will you, Sir, will you put on ſome 
cloaths of mine,” 

cc care not what I do,” ſaid Frederic, and 
ſunk down deſpondently. 

The young man was gone 1n an inſtant, 
taking the precaution, however, of locking 
the door: in a minute he returned. We are 
very near of a ſize,” ſaid he, * and I dare fay 
they will do well enough for a ſhift.” 

It was not however till after much perſua- 
ſion that Frederic would conſent to an ex- 
change : he complied, however, but, when it 
was completed, Oh! my Cecilia's letter!“ 
he exclaimed. He then took out and ſecured 
It, 

«I muſt go in, Sir,” ſaid the young man, 
ce to take my wages, I will come as ſoon as I 
have ſettled,” 


| 
| 
| 
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He then leſt Frederic with the ſame pre- 


caution, which he had uſed before. As ſoon 


as he was alone, Frederic threw himſelf at 
length on the hay, and endeavoured to collect 
his ſcattered thoughts; after ſome time his 
recollection and reaſon in ſome meaſure re- 
turned; he again thought over his misfor- 
tunes, and addreſſed himſelf to that Being, 
who alone was able to ſupport him under 
them: he implored his pity, protection, and 


forgiveneſs for the wild tranſports of his grief; 


then relying firmly on his aid, he endea- 
voured to reſign himſelf to what was ine vi- 


table, and to look forward to ſome diſtant 


hope, which perhaps might one day gild his 
proſpects anew. Occupied in ſuch thoughts, 
he grew more compoſed, and awaited the re- 
turn of the young man with impatience. 

It was, however, ſome time before he ap- 
peared : at length he entered, with a lantern, 
and going to Frederic, 

« I wiſh, Sir,” ſaid he, © you would but 
come in to- night: our miſtreſs has offered me 
to ſtay to- night, becauſe it is {till ſo rainy and 
cold ; will you go, Sir?” 
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ce thought,” ſaid Frederic, “ you were 
going to your mother's ?”” 

« Yes, Sir, and ſo I am; but it is many 
miles away, it is paſt ſix o'clock, and now you 
muſt be tired.” - 

« No, Will, I am not tired; if you will go 
with me now, I will thank you, I do not like 
to enter that houſe,” 

« To be ſure, Sir, I will go with you—but 
it is a long, long way.” 

« No matter, lead on, I am much better 
than I was,” 

The young man conſented immediately, 
and they ſet off together. 

The wind and rain had ſomewhat ſubſided, 
but the night was now quite dark. Frederic 
felt leſs miſerable, and as he was now per- 
fectly calm, he related to his companion the 
real {tate of his affairs. 

« Well, Mr. Frederic,“ ſaid Will, as ſoon 
as he had concluded, * don't be caſt down; 
to be ſure you ſha'n't come to want while I 
can help it have been forced to draw half 
my wages this year, becauſe of my poor mo- 
ther ; but you were ſo good as to help me, 

with 
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with that half guinea you gave me in the hay- 
time, and then I didn't know what to do, for 
I was aſhamed to draw any more, and my 
poor mother was quite bad ; however [ have 
{ix guineas left, there they are, Sir, at your 
ſervice.” | 

Frederic was quite amazed at this offer, 
which, however, he peremptorily declined, 

Won't you have it, Sir?” ſaid Will, in 
a ſad tone; © what will become of you then?“ 

ce do not know indeed.” 

« Then pray take it, Sir, pray do; I can 
work for more, but what can you do ?” 

te Nothing, nothing: Oh! Will, why did 
you hold me juſt now? I ſhould by this time 
have been beyond the reach of every misfor- 
tune,” 

« Yes, Sir, but what would have become 
of you afterwards? Oh! Sir, don't think of 
ſuch things: but you may go and live with 
my mother, ſhe is better to do I believe, for 
T have not heard of her a long while; in a little 
time perhaps it will all blow over, the ſquire 
will forgive you; and as to your not being 


Miſs 
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Miſs Emmeline's ſon, I know better, and ſo 
does my mother too.“ 

« And where does your mother live?“ 

« At Eaſt Tilbury ?” 

« At Eaſt Tilbury? Good God! Are you 
the ſon of Sally, who was ſo kind to my poor 
mother?“ 

« Yes, Sir, Iam: Poor Miſs Emmeline 
took you and me, Sir, in herarms, before ſhe 
died, (I have heard my mother ſay), and 
bleſſed us both.“ 

ce have heard of it: but why did you 
never tell me this before ?” 

« How could I, Sir? I was never with 


J, 


you, | 

« Yes, in the hay- field.“ 

cc But how could I ſpeak of ſuch things as 
that before Ned and the reſt ? Beſides, why 
ſhould I tell you of it?“ 

« That I might have treated you more like 
the ſon of one who had been ſo kind to my 
mother.“ | 

« Yes, Sir, but I am young and 1n health, 
I want help from nobody ; and I can always 


keep myſelf; what ſhould I tell you all that 
| for, 
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for, as if I wanted you to give me ſomething ; 
I ſhould have been aſhamed of it.” 

« How do vou think then I can receive 
any thing from you, when you were too proud 
to ſeem to want any thing of me?“ 

« Why, Sir, aſking pardon, tis quite dif- 
ferent: you are in want, and I was not, ex- 
cept of that half guinea, which I took ; and if 
I had wanted more, 1 ſhould not have been 
ſo proud, as you ſay, not to have asked of 
you.” 

« Well, but I am not in ſuch want: this 
watch is a gold repeater, it coſt ſixty guineas, 
and yet, continued Frederic, in a lower tone, 
« cannot part wit! it.“ 

It had belonged to the unhappy Emme- 
line. 

Will obſerving him pauſe, again urged him 
to accept the money, but Frederic would not 
liſten to him, but changing the ſubject, ſpoke 
of Nancy, and regretted that it was out of his 
power to aſſiſt him; ſuppreſſing however his 
offer of making him a preſent of an equivalent 
to the fortune which Nancy had received 
from George, as he wiſhed not to lay claim 

to 
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to gratitude for an unperformed intention. 
Will thanked him in a conſtrained voice, but 
avoided the ſubject. Frederic then ſpoke of 
his own ſituation, 

6 I have no hopes,” ſaid he, © that my 
uncle will ever relent: he 1s ſurrounded by 
my cunning and inveterate enemies: I have 
no hope that way: But I muſt not think of 
it, I ſhall be diſtracted again—I muſt think 
of ſome method—peace is at preſent eſta- 
bliſned, but a war with France is much ex- 
peted—T will either enliſt in the army or 
navy.“ | 

ce What, and leave the country, Sir? Go 
away, and never ſee any one of your friends 
again?“ 

« But what can I do?” ſaid Frederic ſigh- 
ing, and a recollection of the promiſe he had 
given Emma, paſſed over his mind; a pro- 
miſe which, if he engaged in the ſervice, it 
might never be in his power to perform. As 
his companion was about to anſwer, a ſmall 
cart drove cloſe by them, and as the clouds 
were ſomewhat broken, Will recogniſed in 
the man who drove, an old acquaintance. 

| cc Ha, 
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« Ha,” Tom,” ſaid he, © where do you 
come from?” 
J have been to Chelmsford,” anſwered 
the man. 
* And where do you live now?“ 
« At Stanford-le-hope.“ 
« Well, we are going to Tilbury, will you 
take us in?“ 
« Aye, if you will treat me at Stanford.” 
This was agreed to, and both leapt into 
the cart. This was a moſt fortunate circum- 
ſtance, as at that moment Frederic was juſt 
ſinking with fatigue, to which he had been fo 
little accuſtomed ;- and although his reaſon 
had returned, a ſick langour had ſucceded to 
the fiery heat which had raged in his veins. 
Frederic wrapped himſelf in the thick coat 
which his friend had lent him, and remained 
ſilently reflecting during the journey. At 
Stanford they reſted awhile, and then pro- 
ceeding, arrived very late at the houſe of 
Mrs. Williams. | 
Tuc good woman had been long in bed; 
but hearing the voice of her ſon, aroſe haſtily, 


ſtruck a light, and admitted them. The joy 
| REO both 
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both expreſſed at meeting affected Frederic 
extremely; it painfully reminded him of his 
own deſerted ſtate: — no mother had been 
ready to receive him, no friend welcomed his 
return to his native home. | 

Sally not recogniſing him, and little ſuſ- 
petting from his dreſs who he was, civilly 
ſaid, 

« Young man, fit down:“ and Frederic 
overcome with extreme fatigue, ſunk into the 
firſt chair he met. | | 

« Oh! Will,” cried Sally, © I have wanted 
to ſee you long and long, to tell you of ſuch 
a thing as will pleaſe you indeed; but, God 
bleſs him, 'twas like the fon of Miſs Emma.“ 

Frederic ſtarted. 

« Only ſee,” continued ſhe, *] am all as 
comfortable as can be; and I have got cloaths 
for John, and got him 1nto a place, and now 
if Jem had not gone for a ſoldier, I ſhould 
be quite happy“ | 

c Well, but mother,” ſaid Will, “ you 
haven't told us now what has happened.” 

« V\ hat has happened! why look at that 
paper!“ | 

:\Ip* Frederic 
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Frederic recogniſed his own letter, and 
ſighed, but yet was ſilent. | 

cc What uſe is it giving me this here?“ ſaid 
Will, «you know I can't read.” 

Sally put on her ſpectacles, and taking it 
again, with ſome heſitation and a multitude 
of ſpelling, read it aloud. 

c There's for ye, cried ſhe, © and what 
do you think come with it? fifty pounds in 
bank notes.“ 

« Oh! Mr. Frederic, cried Will, © and 
you would not take three guineas of me!” 

Sally ſtared, and aſked to whom he ſpoke. 

« To Mr. Frederic himſelf,” ſaid he. 

She now- aroſe, and taking the candle, 
looked Frederic in the face. 

To be ſure,” cried ſhe, “ tis he, tis he 
himſelf, and as like poor Miſs Emmy as two 
peas. Dear me! dear me! why you are quite 
grown out of knowledge, Sir: and who'd have 
thought of ſeeing you now ? this long way, in 
this terrible night. Well, I'm ſo glad to ſee 
you, —and 'twas ſo good to come ſo far; to 
think !—why it ſeems but as yeſterday when I 
carried you in my arms: l hope all's well at 
the hall and that way.” 
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and told her all were well he believed: he 
ſighed deeply as he ſpoke. 1 

«© Well, but,” continued ſhe, © J am fo 
ſcared, why I had no more thought that it 
was you, Sir, than the fartheſt pepſon in the 
world.” Then ſhe began a thouſand inter- 
rogatories about the cauſe of his coming, but 


was interrupted by her ſon, who repreſented 8 


their want of a fire, and the propriety of of- 
fering them ſome refreſhment. 

Sally left the room to procure both, and 
her ſon followed. They had been gone but 
a few minutes, when ſhe again entered, and 
throwing her arms about Frederic's neck, ſhe 
burſt into tears. 

«© What turn you out of doors!” ſhe ex- 
claimed, © turn his own ſiſter's ſon upon the 
world !—Oh! poor Miſs Emma, you fore- 
ſaw this on your death-bed, by what you 
ſaid to me] And has he given you nothing? 
what nothing of all his riches juſt to live 
upon?“ 

« Nothing,” ſaid Frederic. 

« Oh! dear, Oh! dear,” ſaid Sally; “ well 

VOL, 11. 1 It 


Frederic heartily ſhook hands with her, - 
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it can't be helped, ten pounds is gone to be 
ſure, but —” 

Without finiſhing her ſpeech away ſhe ran, 
and returned preſently with a ſmall box in 
her hand. 

ce What are you going to do?” cried Fre- 
deric, riſing as he obſcrved her take out ſe- 
veral pieces of paper, which he perceived 
were his bank notes. Sally having offered 


them, 
« May I never ſee what I love better than 


all the world again,” ſaid Frederic, © if I 
take back what I have given.” | 

Sally however entreated with tears, but to 
no purpoſe. Will, who had all the time 
been ſilently making up the fire, now ob- 
ſerved vexation growing in the countenance 
of Frederic. 

« Well, mother, well,” ſaid he in a tone 
half angry, if Mr. Frederic won't have it, 
he won't.” | 8 

He then whiſpered ſomething to his mo- 


ther, to which ſhe anſwered, | 
« Aye to be ſure, tis your duty.“ 


Sally 
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Sally then brought refreſhment, and as 
they ate, began to talk over the happy old 
times, as ſhe called them, repeating frequent 
encomiums upon the unfortunate Emmeline 
and her huſband, enlarging on the beauty 
and elegance of their perſons, and then com- 
paring Frederic to them, with comments on 
his height and ſhape. 

« Ah! Mrs. Williams,” ſaid Frederic, 
« after all your kindneſs to my mother, I won- 
der Mr. Montague never provided for you 
more comfortably.” | 

« Oh! Sir,” faid ſhe, © the *ſquire was 
very good to me, if I had but known when 
I was well off; but I married again, you 
know, and to be ſure —— but, poor man, 
he's in heaven it is to be hoped - but I have 
had a deal of trouble - then | had another fa- 
mily by the time Bill was tour years old ; and 
to be ſure there's Jem went for a ſubſticute 
in the Militia, and John went on ſadly, and 
neither of them are older nor ſo old as you, 
Sir; and ifjit had act been for my good Will, 
. —well, the Lord .nows, one had need have 
one god ior, and if ever tucre was a good 
one — 8 
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Here Will interrupted her roughly ; and 
Sally put out of her track, began her ſtory 
again ; but coming to the ſame point, was 
again interrupted. 
„Why, Will, you won't let me ſpeak, 

boy ?” ſaid ſhe. 

e Not if you talk nonſenſe, mother; what 
do you think Mr. Frederic cares about all 
that?” 

Not care,” ſa id Frederic, © there you are 
miſtaken ; I am ſure it gives me great plea- 
ſure to hear Mrs. Williams; pray do not in- 
terrupt her any more.“ | 

Sally thus encouraged, continued ; and en- 
larged upon the good qualities and behaviour 
of her ſon, which was a very favorite ſubject, 
until Will, fretted exceſſively, aroſe, and 
aſked her, in an impatient tone, if they were 
to ſit up all night. 

«Oh! no,” ſaid Sally, “I aſk pardon, Sir, 
but I got talking and forgor ; well, I have a 
bed ready, it is but a poor one, Sir, but you'll 
excuſe it, becauſe it is my beſt; nay, if it had 
not been for you, Sir, I ſhouldn't have had 
that; but it is quite aired, for I partly thought 

of 
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of ſeeing Will, though I had given him 


over.” 

Frederic thanked her, and accepting of an 
offer of ſome mulled wine, retired to reſt. 

In this day Frederic had experienced more 
fatigue than he had ever known before ; this, 


however, and the cold and wet he had ſuf- 


fered, the vigour of his conſtitution ſuſtained 
without much injury, as from his infancy he 


had been innured to hardſhips, by the pru- 


dence of Mrs. Montague, who had too much 
good ſenſe to miſtake indulgence for kind- 
neſs. Nature, however, was exhauſted ; the 
remembrance of his ſorrows faded from the 
mind of Frederic, and he ſunk into deep re- 


pole. 
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In the morning Frederic aroſe calm and 
refreſhed ; the ſun played through the caſe- 
ment, and the morning appeared as lovely as 
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the night had been terrible. The human 
heart is ever claſtic; the impreſſions of joy 
or grief ſeldom remain long. Frederic now 
began to reconſider his ſituation, and endea- 
voured to reconcile himſelf to it: it was true 
he was no longer the heir of a man of fortune, 
no longer had money at command, but he 
was free and independent; health and youth 
were his: poſſeſſed of great ſtrength of body, 
he doubted not his ability of earning ſubſiſt- 
ence, in ſome way; and ſweet would be the 
viands, however coarſe, which himſelf had 
earned. But Emma ! to be ſeparated from 
her for ever, there was the dreadful thought; 
yet even here hope failed not to beſtow con- 
ſolation; in a year, in leſs, perhaps, he ſhould 
ſee her again; he doubted not her conſtancy, 
both were extremely young, and fome future 
day ſome happy event might yet ariſe, which, 
though at preſent hidden in futurity, might 
realiſe his fondeſt hopes. How unforcſcen, 
how unexpected had been his fall! and might 
not ſome accident equally ſo again reſtore his 
happineſs? - | 
Cheered by ſuch reflections, Frederic felt 
27 his 
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his heart lightened of great part of his grief: 
he now recollected Ceciha's letter, he took 
it out, and kiſſing the ſcal, broke it open, 
when, to his great ſurpriſe, ſeveral bank notes 
fell out. Tears of gratitude and pleaſure filled 
his eyes at this unexpected ſight, he gathered 
them up, and laying them aſide, read as fol- 
lows : 
October 10, 1792. 
« Oh! my deareſt Frederic, my brother, 
what words of comfort can I ſpeak to you? 
The terrible blow I have ſo long expected is 
at laſt falling; this night you will be caſt upon 
the wide, the unpitying world: I tremble to 
think of it my poor mother's heart is almoſt 
broken. Not all my aunt's wicked inſinua- 
tions would have-prevailed—farther than for 
a temporary puniſhment ; ſhe conceived a yet 
deeper ſcheme—to aſſert, that you are not the 
ſon of my aunt Emmeline: how ſhe con- 
trived I know not, but dame Cowſlip con- 
feſſed that you were one of her children, and 
that the real ſon had died, and in its place ſhe 
had ſubſtituted you. Doctor Evans, who 
would have contradicted this ſtory, is forbid- 
H 4 | den 
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den the houſe, upon ſome pretence of my 
aunt's; and my poor father ſubmits to her 
in every thing ; but from my heart I believe 
you, my mother believes you, to be the ſon 
of Emmeline. This, however, is vain; my 
father liſtens to nobody but to Margaret. You 
will wonder at this, but that baſe woman has 
lately ſubmitted her opinion to him in poli- 
tics, and even in religion, by which means 
ſhe is abſolute. But I would not execrate her, 
her own cruel heart corrodes itſelf; and if 
we think of her in a future ſtate, how much 
is ſhe to be pitied. Do not deſpair, my dear 
Frederic, you have ſtill friends who love you, 
who will not ſuffer you to want. Ah! we 
have been brought up together, we. have 
loved each other, and now we muſt be parted, 
W hat avails my riches ? to me they give no 
comfort! My rebellious heart ſometimes is 
inclined to curſe him from whom I ſhall re- 
ceive them; but I know you will blame me 
here; I muſt not forget my duty, I muſt not 
allow myſelf co think, 

ce Farewell my deareſt brother ; think of 
your poor Cecilia : ſhe will always pray for, 


weep 
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weep for you; may God bleſs you, may he 
give you that comfort which I cannot, and 
teach you reſignation; he will yet protect you, 
and be a friend to you, more powerful than 
thoſe you have loſt, 

Your ſincere friend and affectionate ſiſter, 

CECILIA MONTAGUE. 

Incloſed I have ſent you a trifle which I 
have been able to ſave: my poor mother, 
bound by a forced promiſe, dares not ſend 
any thing. Ah! Frederic, you are not the 
moſt miſerable in the world, you know not 
what we ſuffer,” | 


Frederic ſhed many tears over this letter ; 
he never knew till now how much he loved 
Cecilia; but ſuch a letter, and ſuch a preſent, 
was no more than what he would have ex- 
peed from her. The amount of the notes 
was 50l. One part gave him peculiar com- 
fort—that not all the machinations of Mar- 
garet had been able to injure him in the opi- 
nion of Mrs. Montague or Cecilia; the laſt 
ſentence, however, which ſcemed deſigned to 
comfort, gave him the ſevereſt uneaſineſs by 

HS | what 
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what it implied; that perſons fo dear to him 
were under the tyranny of ſuch a woman as 
Margaret. But now he found he was not 
wholly deſtitute ; he might apply for ſupport 
to friends who loved him, but could he en- 
dure to ſubſiſt the idle dependent on good- 
neſs to which it would always pain him to 
have recourſe? In a miſerable degraded ſtate, 
to ſuffer youth and life to glide away, without 
pleaſure, without advantage? Not only uſeleſs 
but burthenſome? Youth, pride, honor, re- 
volted at the idea, and Frederic reſolved as 
bis former proſpects had vaniſhed, to purſue 
ſome new plan of life, in which the preſent 
of Cecilia might aſſiſt him; and at length he 
might be enabled to forget the cruelty of his 
fituation, and defy the power of fortune. 

Occupied in ſuch reflections Frederic joined 
his friends, and partook of their breaktaſt ; he 
read the letter of Cecilia ro them, and ſhewed 
them what he had received. Sally immedi- 
ately began extoling the goodneſs of that 
young lady, and congratulating Frederic upon 
it; but her ſon very little plcaſcd by the ſur- 
lineſs of his manner, reminded Frederic of 
his former behaviour in the hay- field. 
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« Well, Sir,” faid he, “ what do you mean 
to do?” 

c think that this will ſupport me awhile, 
until I can apply to my friend, Mr. George 
Dalby, if poſſible, to procure me a ſmall 
ennie in the Army, as they have great 
connexions.“ 

« Your friend is he, Sir? 1 wiſh ] could 
meet your friend, then.“ 


« And why ſor” 
« Oh! no matter, Sir, he ſhould ſoon 


know why.” | 
Frederic comprehended his meaning, but 


went on, 

« have no doubt of his aſſiſting me, to 
the utmoſt of his power.” 

« Very like: but pray Sir, if it is not 
making too bold, what are you to live on in 
the army?“ | 

«Live upon? my pay certainly.” 

« Well, I an't qualified to be judge to be 
ſure ; but I always thought officers lived very 


grandly.“ 
Not the enſigns I ſhould think; but I 


have no alternative, I can do nothing elſe.“ 
H 6 «© Yeh 
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Ves, but you might if you would.“ 

« Aye what?” 

« Why it might ſeem rather hard to you, 
being a gentleman, but if you would go and 
be ſuch a one as I, you would be happier 
than being obliged to that friend of yours. 
And,” continued he, altering his tone, « if 
you would, Sir, I would ſhew you all I know, 
I am ſure and then you need care for no- 
body.” 

„ thank you,” cried Frederic ſmiling, 
« but that will never do: No, no, no, I am 
low, to be ſure, but to be a ploughman !— 
heavens what would Cecilia, what would Mrs. 
Montague think of me?“ 

Oh! well, Sir, I only ſpoke, I hope no 


offence; but you do as you phate, and I muſt 


go to my place; good bye to you.” 
He was going in great haſte, but Frederic 
called him back. 
Well, Sir,” ſaid he, „and what do you 
want?“ | 
Only to thank you, Will, for your kind- 
neſs to me, and to ſay to you —” 
Oh! thank you for your thanks, fare 
you well, Sir,” and he left the houſe, 
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Sally, whoſe mouth had been opened to 
ſpeak during the whole of this converſation, 
but had been prevented as often as ſhe had 
attempted it, now apologiſed for her ſon's 
incivility, aſſuring him, it was only his way, 
and that he meant nothing. 

Frederic although ſurpriſed and W 
at it, begged her to make no apology, as his 
obligations to Will were too great to allow 
him to reſent any thing he ſaid: he then 
aſked for pen and ink—Sally told him ſhe 
would borrow both, which ſhe immediately 
did, and Frederic wrote as follows. 


Oct. 11, 1792. 
DEAR GEORGE, 

« I have a favor to requeſt of you, on 
which the happineſs of my life depends. — 
Various circumſtances prevent my remaining 
at Montague-Hall, and I wiſh much to enter 
the army; as I know your great intimacy 
with General „I doubt not you will have 
the kindneſs to make intereſt with him to 
procure me a pair of colours: if your ſucceſs 
is probable, I will trouble you to fend me a 

line 
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line, directed to me at Eaſt Tilbury, near 
Tilbury fort, (as I am at preſent travelling) 
and ] will immediately wait upon you. Do 
not be ſurpriſed, I will explain all when we 
meet, and you will find how much I rely on 
your friendihip. I remain, 
| | Your's ſincerely, 

F. O. M. 

Compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Dalby. 


Frederic little reflected how inadequate 
was the ſum he now poſſeſſed to the expences 
neceſſary to the plan he propoſed. He waited 
with impatience for an anſwer to his letter. 
Day after day however paſied, without his 
receiving that ſatis faction; he inquired fre- 
quently at the next poſt town, but to no pur- 
poſe, and November was begun, when, at 
laſt the wiſhed for letter arrived. 

Frederic broke it haſtily open, and read 


the following words: 


« Mr, Dalby is extremely ſurpriſed at the 
very extraordinary application made to him ; 


and 1s very ony to obſerve, that the ſlight 
acquaintance 
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acquaintance ſubſiſting between himſelf and 

General , by no means authorizes the 

liberty of requeſting ſo great a favor.“ 
London, October 31. 


Frederic read this note with the utmoſt 
amazement, it fell from his hands: caſting 
up his eyes, © Good God!” he exclaimed, 
«is it poſſib'le? Is this the friendſhip you 
promiſed? Oh! George, could I have ſent 
you ſuch a letter? Such an anſwer to fo ſmall 
a favor? And could the ſenſible, the pene- 
trating Delaval have been deceived ſo much? 
Delaval, who never would have anſwered me 
ſo: but I am now undone indeed, I ſcarce 
may ſay J have one friend alive! This is 
worle than all.” 7 
Frederic felt a tear riſe to his eye; but in- 
dignation ſuppreſſed it. He pauſed—he re- 
flected on Cecilia, her kindneſs and unaltered 
affection, and his heart ſwelled with tender- 
neſs and gratitude—to apply to her was now 
his only reſource, and it was certain, that if 
ſhe would not afford him aſſiſtance, yet ſhe 
might at leaſt adviſe him how to act.” 


His 
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His letter was ſhort, and merely expreſſed 
his ſituation, his intentions, his application, 
and its ſucceſs; he then directed it, under co- 
ver, to Jenny, as the only proper or even ſafe - 
mode of conveyance, While he awaited the 
anſwer, his mind was not idle ; he meditated 
upon feveral ſchemes, which his fancy ſug- 
geſted, but rejected every one upon maturer 
conſideration :—T he fea, the army, and the 
plough, alone hay before him. Separa- 
tion from his country, and his love, perhaps 
eternal, concurred with many motives, to 
make him reject the two firſt plans, and with 
regard to the other, the plough, although no 
very material- objection occured, yet that 
pride which had been nouriſhed in his heart 
from his birth, aroſe againſt the idea; beſides 
that, the account of the diſappointed and mi- 
ſerable Delaval, had raiſed diſguſt the moſt 
unjuſt and inſuperable againſt the inferior 
order of mankind; beſides his inexperience in 
the affairs of huſbandry would render him not 
only ridiculous but uſeleſs ; and of courſe it 
would be abſurd to purſue the plan, 


Frederic then determined to await the ad- 
vice 
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vice of Cecilia. At the end of a few days he 
received a ſmall note in an unknown hand; 
he broke it open, it contained the 2 
words. 
.. | 

« Miſs Cecilia being now certain, as well 
as the reſt of us, that all that was ſaid of you 
was true, doesn't chooſe to write to you-any 
more, nor yet to receive your letters, ſo ſhe 
begs ſhe mayn't be troubled with them: and 
methinks you might employ your time better 
than ſcribbling now you've got your bread to 
get; for my part, | adviſes you to look out 
for a ſervice, or ſomething of that kind ; but 
however, that's no affair of mine. 

So no more at preſent from 
Your humble ſarvant, 
JANE FREEMAN.” 

A cold chill came over the heart of Fre- 
deric as he read; the big drops ſtood on his 
forehead he trembled—his lips loſt their 
ſenſation—and when he had concluded, he 
ſtared with unmeaning eyes a moment, then 
a ſudden idea croſſed his mind, his letter had 


bes intercepted and this was a forgery. He 
looked 
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looked again, but an agony like the ſhock of 
electricity ſtruck upon his ſenſes, when in the 
two firſt words, © Miſs Cecilia,” he too cer- 
tainly recogniſed the hand of his couſin; and 
this muſt have been done for the purpoſe of 
preventing his cheriſhing the very hope he 


had conceived. 
He aroſe, he ſtruck his forehead . his 


clenched fiſt, and uttered a piercing groan. 


Thoughts ran rapidly through his mind—he 
tried every way to account or, to excuſe ſuch - 
conduct, but in vain: the noble, the amiable 
character of Celia, ſunk from his opinion as 
an idle illuſion, and all her former ſeverity, all 
her ſatire returned to his mind with exagge- 
rated bitterneſs. Thus conceiving her un- 
worthy of his eſteem, his mind aroſe ſuperior 
to his misfortune. 

c Then,“ he exclaimed, I will be a friend 
to myſclt.” | 
Anger, pride, and contempt, reſtored his 


ſpirits; that courage which the injured inno- 


cent feel, made him look forward to what he 
might ſuffer with coolneſs. The conſtant 


tenderneſs of Emma which he doubted not, 
| cheered 
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cheered his melancholy proſpects, and inſpired 
him with fortitude, and he whoſe mind had 
been torn by trifling inconvenience and vex- 
ation, now diſappointed, deſerted, almoſt 
friendleſs, deſtitute, and helpleſs, aroſe ſupe- 
rior to his ſituation, and looking up to God 
and to his own hands for ſupport, he grieved 
no longer ; he deſigned not even to ſuffer a 
recollection of the baſe falſhood of his friends 
to return to his mind. 

ce And I,“ ſaid he, * fo flattered, ſo ca- 
reſſed, fo ſeemingly beloved, muſt find no 
friend in all the world but a poor, deſpiſed, 
illiterate clown, with no principle but what 
nature implanted, and no more cultivation 
than the horſes he drives.” — 

To this one friend, however, he reſolved 
to go, to ſhew him the treatment he had met 
with, and even to requeſt advice with regard 
to his future conduct; for if Will poſſeſſed 
not knowledge, ſincerity at leaſt was his; for 
no intereſt, no motive but the honeſt recti- 
tude of uncorrupted nature could have 
prompted him to offer his little all to aſſiſt 
one, from whom he had then ſo little to hope. 
; Chadwcll, 
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Chadwell, whither the young man was 
gone, lay in his way as he returned ; as Fre- 
deric had been obliged to come to Graies to 
inquire for his letter. He found the young 
man eaſily upon inquiry, and after anſwering 
ſeveral queſtions about his mother, be went 
on in the following manner. 

cc You have ſaved me, Will, from the wa- 
ter, from death, from everlaſting miſery, 
that I might learn how falſe are all mankind, 
how little compaſſion, how little thoſe may 
expect who have loſt the goods of fortune; 
and now I almoſt wiſh you had not ſaved 
me.“ | | 
Ohl Sir, don't talk fo.” 

« Ah! you know not how bitterly I have 
been wounded ; how hard it was, that when 
I loved others ſo fincerely, none have ever 
loved me ſo. I could have borne any thing 
but to be deceived, to be deſerted by thoſe 
who were ſo dear to me; but I deſpiſe them, 
J wiſh not, I care not for their love; judge 
if 1 have reaſon.” 

He then related his application to George 
and Cecilia, and read the anſwer of the former. 


His 
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His heart ſickened at the vulgar brutality of 
the return his application to Cecilia had re- 
ceived, and he dared not truſt his voice to 
read it, it was a puniſhment even to look at 
it again, He contented himſelf with ex- 

plaining its contents. The young man liſ- 
tened with an appearance half of anger, half 
of pleaſure. 

c Well then, Mr. Frederic,“ ſaid he, 
ec you will at laſt, I hope, do as I adviſed 
you, and care for none of them.” 

« What,” ſaid Frederic, © then am I quite 
alone—will no eye weep for me hn. 
ſuffer? will no hand ſupport me? will no 
friend ſmile again upon me while I live, or 
mourn for me when 1 am no more? how was 
I once looked upon as the comfort of many 
a heart! and if but the ſlighteſt grief appear- 
ed upon my brow, how many a | heart would 
ache? Now I am quite forgotten as if I had 
never been; and muſt my hands ſoftened, 
my perſon enervated by floth and by indul- 
gence, be forced to labour all the day; to bear 
the heat of ſummer, the wintry cold, without 
hope, but to gain a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, with- 

| out 
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out end but with my life ; and before that life 
ſhall cloſe, to wear out perhaps a miſerable 


old age, deſpiſed, neglected, indigent; Per- 


haps—heavens!” continued he, ſhuddering, 
ce perhaps to paſs the evening of my life in 
ſome loathſome workhouſe, curling my mi- 
ſerable hours away, and, worſt of all, never, 
never to look upon my love again! — For 
how can I dare to look upon her when fo 
fallen, ſo low? Oh! Will, Will, why did you 
not let me go to that reſt I would have fought? 
No change, no cruelty, no falſehood, no ma- 
ee ingearigagde, could ever there have 
troubled me again, 4 
Frederic faulteredy, 4 his fortitude ſhaken 
by the frightful en, his imagination had 
drawn, almoſt forſook him. 2 

« Oh! Mr. Frederic,” ſaid the man, *“ do 
not put the worſt face upon things: muſt 
not every one of us poor fellows ſuffer all 
that you have faid? But indeed it is not fo : 
don't think that nobody bur the rich are 
happy, and why ſhould you think you are 
not able to work? what young man is ſtronger 


or luſtier than you? and when you are uſed 
5 ; o 
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to it you will not mind it. Then be of com- 
fort, Sir, our life is not ſo hard as you think. 
While we are you'g, and have our health, 
we can always keep ourſelves, and never 
need care for any body; and then, when we 
grow old, we have one friend you know, Sir, 
who will not fgrſake you; one that neither 
you nor I have ſcen. But you muſt not think 
of being parted from Miſs if mma—ſhe will 
never forſake you I know, and her old uncle 
cannot hve for ever.” 

Frederic could not but be pleaſed with the 
arguments of his friend; but although he 
had often acknowledged in his mind their 
juſtice, and hoped he could ſubmit to la- 
bour for ſubſiſtence yet that pride which 
had been nouriſhed in his heart from infancy, 
made it revolt againſt the degradation, and 
although he admired both the principles and 
actions of Will, yet he felt chat in ſuck ſociety 
where he ſhould meet with manners, expreſ- 
ſions, and ideas fo different from his own, he 
could not be happy but · in a little while his 
ſmall ſtock of money would be exhauſted, and 
then he had ho alternative. 
Frederic's 
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Frederic's good ſenſe convinced him of the 
abſurdity of not ſubmiting with patience to 
what was now almoſt . unavoidable neceſſity ; 
and his mind ſtrong and elevated, would not 
ſuffer him to reject a plan which prudence 
ſuggeſted, merely becauſe it was oppoſed by 
inclination, Yet, before it could be fixed, 
he wiſhed to conſult with Emma- to learn 
her ſentiments, to be certain he ſhould not 
be degraded, in her eyes—an idea to which 
no conſideration could reconcile him ; but if, 
on the contrary, ſhe ſhould not object (which 
he thought the moſt probable) he determined 

to ſacrifice pride, inclination, every thing, 
and ſubmit to neceſſity with _—_— forti- 
tude and cheerfulneſs. 

« And what, faid he at length, breaking 
filence, © what if I could andere what you 
recommend, ſhould I do now ? who will em- 
ploy me?“ 

« Any body, Sir—but if you will do as I 
fay, it is very eaſy, Chriſtmas is near, I ſhall 
leave this place, becauſe it does not fuit me, 
and then we will go and look for one toge- 


ther.” 


« Could 
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ee Could not we live gear L—?” faid | 
Frederic. | 

« Very likely if you wiſh it. 

ce Then J will do as you ſay—you will go 
with me to L at Chriſtmas?” 

« will, Sir, and ſhew you all I know: 
you will ſoon learn it I dare fay, and when 
you are ufed to it, you will not mind it; be- 
ſides, I dare ſay it will not be long—only I 
think you will be glad to ſhew ſome folks 
that you can live without their help.” T 

This laſt ſentence pleaſed Frederic exceed- 
ingly—it arouſed his old ideas of independ- 
ence, and this almoſt reconciled him to his 
proſpects. Thanking the young man hear - 
tily, and telling him not to forget Chriſtmas, 
he returned to Eaſt Tilbuiy. 

As he walked along Frederic found his 
mind lightened: he accuſed himſelf of ingra- 
titude to that Being, who had given him 
youth, ſtrength, and at leaſt one faithful 
friend; and he repented of the melancholy 
repining he had been guilty of, which his 
better judgment could not but condemn as 
unmanly and unreaſonable. 


VOL, II. I Frederic 
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Frederic had little to amuſe his ſolitude: a 
ſmall Anacreon, which had been his conſtant 
companion, had fortunately. been in his poc- 
ket, but was much injured by the wet; it was 
however, now his ſole conſolation, and the 


ſole means he poſſeſſed of beguiling the moſt 


gloomy of all the months. Sally, with whom 
he reſided, by her conſtant cheerfulneſs and 


good nature pleaſed and ſoothed his unhappy 
feelings, when they intruded themſelves, and 


Frederic awaited the time when he was to 


reviſit L with tolerable patience, 


CHAP. V. 


Fry in the morning of Chriſtmas eve 
Frederic and bis companion departed once 
more to viſit I, and to ſee thoſe who 
in the world were now the deareſt to him. 
The morning was beautiful and froſty, and 


Frederic felt his ſpirits unuſually high ; but 
88 | be 
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the diſtance being great, wearineſs compelled 
them ſo often to reſt upon the road, that it 
was not until the afternoon that they arrived 
at the door of Mrs. Nevil. 

Frederic knocked, with a beating heart, 
and waited with the moſt cruel impatience, 
It was opened by a female, but to the amaze- 
ment and diſappointment of Fre deric and his 
companion it was in vain they endeavoured 
to recogniſe the features of Nancy in the 
ſtranger, 

« Is Mrs. Nevil at home?” demanded 
Frederic. 

« Mrs. Nevil ! — no.“ 

No, where is ſhe then?” 

« Gone, many and many a mile; I don't 
know where.” 

« And 1s Miſs Nevil with her?” 

TN; 

« Where is ſhe then?“ 

«Lord you axes ſo many queſtions ; why, 
with her uncle at E. „I ſuppoſe.“ 

« Good God!” exclaimed Frederic, © but, 
young woman, tell me—explain—how does 
this happen? what has been the cauſe?” 

I2 e What 
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«© What argufies your axing me ? how can 
I tell? As to Miſs, I ſuppoſe ſhe's well enough 
off, if a good huſband can make her fo.” 

« A good huſband!” repeated Frederic, his 
blood curdling. 

« Aye, a good huſband - why Mr. Hay- 
wood is going to be married to her“ tis all 
the talk — nay, at that matter they _ be 
married by now.” | 

Oh! God give me patience!” exclaimed 
Frederic ſtriking his head ; © married! mar- 
ried to Haywood ! It cannot be, it cannot 
be.” | | 

« Why look there now!” ſaid the girl, 
« here you comes axing me all manner of 
out- of- the- way queſtions, ſo as I can't reſolve 
you, and then you won't believe what I ſays; 
T am ſure tis no concern of mine, nor yours 
neither.“ | | 

« Pray, young woman,” ſaid Frederic, 
endeavouring to conceal the anguiſh which 
wrung his heart, © do you live at this houſe?” 

Aye certainly.” 

« And pray what is become of Nancy 
Cow ſlip?“ꝰ { 
« Oh 
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« Oh! cried the girl, with a malicious gig- 
ole, „ ſome folks [ ſuppoſes can tell better 
than I, according to the talk.” 

Frederic turned .round to his companion, 
whoſe ruddy - countenance was changed as 
pale as death ; ſtriding up to the girl, he took. 
both her wriſts, and fiercely demanded what 
ſhe meant. | 

© You had beſt leave me alone fellow | * 
cried the girl. 

Come, come, Polly,” ſaid Will, © you 
know I know you of old ; but none of your 
lies now if you pleaſe!” 

«I don't care for what you ſay, but 'tis 
very well known ſhe's gone off, and her gen- 
tleman, to be ſure; aye, he, Will, as gave her 
the fortune - you know on't as well as I—I 
dares to ſay he's got her a place.“ 

Will let fall her hands at once. Come 
along, come along, Sir, ſaid he, „if we ſtay 
here we ſhall be mad.” Ia t B nige 

Frederic, who now doubted every thing! 
he had heard, from the manner in which the 
laſt improbability had been uttered, was 
going to inſiſt on an explanation, when the 


13 girl 
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girl burſting into a fit of laughter, ſhut the 


door, and faſtened it on the inſide. 


Will,“ ſaid Frederic, in a deſpondent 


tone, © we have come a long way to meet 
with ſorrow and diſappointment. Vain, idle, 


were our hopes; bitter is our deſpair. I 
have known much ſorrow lately, but never 
till now did I feel ſo ſick at heart. But let 
us go— I know not whither indeed there is 
not even a ſhelter for us from the night we 
are deſerted of all the world, but we muſt be 
friends, the miſerable ſhould unite. 

« Well, Mr. Frederic,” ſaid Will, “ if the 
world has deſerted us we muſt not care for 
it. I did love Nancy—no girl half ſo well; 
but her gentleman may pleaſe her better, and 
it is not ſhe ſhall make me unhappy : what do 
I care for her? or any of them? and yet who 
would have thought it, after all that ſhe faid ? 
but as to ſhelter, I hope we can buy a night's 
lodging, and next week let us go to work and 
forget all this, and begin the world afreſh.” 

« It is indeed idle to grieve,” faid Frede- 
ric; *the ſun will ſhine as bright, the fields 
will look as gay as ever, and, in a few years 

| | the 
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the remembrance of the life J have paſſed will 
be but as a dream.“ 

Frederic uttered a deep ſigh, and * 
from the houſe: he pauſed a moment at the 
beloved ſtile, where a few months ago he had 
exchanged vows of love with his Emma. 
He kiſſed the little circlet of hair; he gazed 
fondly at the houſe, until a tear of bitterneſs 
and regret filled his eye, and as it fell he 
turned to his POT and walked haſtily 
away. 

After along flence, obſerving Willleading 
the way to B-—, Frederic declared he. 
would not go there, as he could not endure 
the ſight of a place which his better days had 
known; both therefore repaired to a ſmall 
public houſe, by the road fide. 

Here for a few days he remained con- 
cealed, during which time he procured a pro- 
per habit . for his new occupation, and then: 
both proceeded northward in ſearch of a ſitu- 
ation, | | 

War, which had long been expected, was 
now ſhortly about to be declared between 
France and England, and recruiting parties 

"BS univerſally 
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univerſally paraded the country. It was the 
fortune of Frederic and his companion to meet 
one of -theſe when they had walked a conſi- 
derable way; they appeared uncommonly 
riotous, the evident effects of intoxication ; 
and no ſooner did they obſerve the two 
young men than making a halt they called to 
them. | 

„Come, my lads,” cried the ſerjeant, © go 
along with us, and there's ten guineas down 
to ſerve under Captain os 


| © Yes, but we don't want your money, 
nor yet your ribbons, and ſo you may walk 
| on,” ſaid Will. 

| Come, don't be a fool, leave your plough 
| 


tail and come and be a gentleman like us; 
| aye, my boys, fight for King George, and 
| ſerve under our gallant captain ——. 
| ce Serve under the devil,” cried the other 
| angrily, get along, ſoldier, we don't want 
| 


3, 


to have any thing to do with you.“ 
« Well come, if you'll go to the Ship, 1 
treat you with what you like.“ | + 
We want none of you liquor, and none 


of your company, ſo go along.“ 
= : * The 
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The ſerjeant ſtrutting up to him, demanded 
with a fierce air, if he knew to whom he 
ſpoke. | 

« Aye,” anſwered the other, in an un- 
daunted voice. | 

« And who do you take me for, you raſ- 
calf” 

“For a blackguard,” returned the other. 

The irritated ſoldier raiſed his bayonet to 
level the bold ploughman to the earth, but 
Will dexterouſly eluded the blow, and Fre- 
deric, who had walked ſlowly on too much 
abſorbed in thought to obſerve what paſſed, _ . 
now turning round, and ſeeing the danger of 
his friend, flew to his aſſiſtance. Seizing the 
ſerjeant (who had again raiſed his muſquet) 
by the collar, with one wrench he threw him 
to the ground; but the whole party were now 
in array againſt them. Frederic and Will 
however exerted themſelves with courage and 
ſtrength, and attacked all the aſſailants for a 
ſhort time with ſucceſs, when a ſudden blow 
on the back of the neck, levelled Frederic 
with the earth, 

| 7 3g” + pe os 
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When he recovered his recollection, he 
found himſelf in a mean room, ſurrounded, by 
ſtrangers. But what were his feelings when 
on Jooking in the face of the perſon who ſup- 
ported him, he recogniſed the honeſt: coun- 
tenance of young Hay wood. 

« Good God!” cried F rederic faintly, 
« Mr. Haywood !” 

Compoſe yourſelf, Sir,” 8 that 
young man, © nobody knows you here ex- 
cept myſelf; and notwithſtanding what you 
may ſuppoſe,” continued he with a ſigh, 1 
am glad to ſee you alive—how are you now?“ 

thank you, Sir, I am better; but where 
is Will?“ 

« Will who?” | 

Will Freeman, was he not with me?“ 

No: you lay alone and bleeding on the 
highway: ; I knew _ in your altered — 
and — 

« Well, Mr. Haywood, 1 thank you, you 
took me up then? It was very kind—but 
poor Will, what is become of him ? He was 
the only friend I had left.“ 


ce Well: 
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cc Well, Frank,“ ſaid another young man 
who advanced, © how is the poor young fel» 
low now? what think you, Mr. Tomkins?” 

« Why really Sir,” anſwered a little dap- 
per man, “J ſhould hope he may do very 
well, that is to ſay with proper attention; as 
I ſhould obferve, a ſlight blow or contuſion 
on the occiput, which immediately falling on 
the nervous ſyſtem, F 

« Pſha-! damme, don't talk all that non- 
ſenſe to us, Doctor: But what would you 
have done, now you know Frank Haywood 
and I ſhall bear you harmleſs?” 

« Certainly, Mr. Danby, you and Mr. 
Haywood are very good, and I ſhall certainly 
acquit myſelf to the utmoſt of my ability : 
the young man mult be kept quiet, and in 
the evening I will call again, and take away 
a little more blood, and bring a mixture.” 

ce Mix as much as you like, but in God's 
name take no more blood away,” ſaid Mr. 
Danby, © why the fellow has loſt a pint almoſt 
already, and what would you have?” 

« Mr. Tomkins,” ſaid Haywood, © I be- 
lieve you have executed your duty ; we ſhall 

16 have 
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have no occaſion to trouble you any far- 
ther.” 

Oh! no trouble Sir, your generoſity I 
may rely on.” 

« No doubt,” : ſaid Frederic, * but I am 
indebted to the goodneſs of theſe gentlemen, 
and I ſhall not tax their benevolence, as I 
believe it is in my power to recompence you 
Sir, for your trouble, by which I find myſelf 
perfectly recovered.” 

Frederic felt in his pocket, but to his in- 
expreſſible confuſion he found he had been 
ſtripped of every thing. It was like a thun- 
derbolt !—he wiſhed to ſhrink into himſelf, 
to hide his confuſion, which being. obſerved 
by Haywood, | | 

«© Be not diſtreſſed, Sir,” ' whiſpered' he. 
« Well, young man,” continued he aloud, 


e you, have been robbed, bue it does not ſig- 
nify; Darby, I know this young man now, 
and I remember I am in his debt.“ 

« Mr. Haywood, exclaimed Frederic, 
«js it poſſible ? this muſt not be; my watch 
too, is that loſt ?” © xs 

„No, Sir, it fell, I ſuppoſe, unobſerved, 


as 
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as it lay by you on the road entangled in 
your coat.“ : 

Danby looked aſtoniſhment. * Keep it 
then, generous man,“ cried Frederic, **and . 
give itas a laſt remembrance to her, whom 
noble ſentiments, like yours alone, can de- 
ſerve; to her who has forgotten me! and, 
Haywood, be. not jealous, if it ſometimes 
ſhould recall the recall the memory of Fre- 
derie 

As he pronounced theſe words he looked 
eagerly on his finger, and tohis inexpreſſible 
delight he diſcovered the circlet had not been 
taken from him. Many different expreſſions 
were viſible in the face of Hay wood, each 
ſtriving for utterance, but he continued ſilent. 

« A delirium!” ſaid Tomkin very coolly. 

« A delirium,” cried Danby, © why I 
think Haywood's light headed too. Why, 
Frank, what a fool you look like ; and what's 
this fine watch? you hid that.” 

<« It is eaſily explained, Sir,“ ſaid Frederic, 
« that watch was my mother's, was mine, 
and now it belongs to Mr. Haywood.” 

Indeed, indeed it is unneceſſary,” faid 

Haywood, take it back I beg of you,” 
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ce You are right,” cried Frederic, in a hur- 
ried voice, and ſeizing it, © Oh! Emme- 
line! Emmeline! ſhall I part with the laſt, ti. e 
only remembrance of your dear form ?” 

The figure of his mother was on the caſe, 
and her dying hands had given it in charge 
to Sally Freeman. 

« Well for my part,” ſaid ties 10 1 
think you're all mad, Doctor and all; for he 
ſeems to have loſt his wits. Well, Doctor 
Tomkins, there's for your trouble, the reſt I 
muſt leave to you, Frank, for I muſt be 
going“ 

Then putting ſome money into the hands 
of Tomkins, he went away, and the little 
gentleman followed. | 

Frederic and Haywood were now left 
alone, and both continued for ſome time in 
ſilence, which after much heſitation and con- 
fuſion was broken at length by Haywodd. 
e have been in ſearch of you a long time, 

Mr. Montague,” faid he, „as I had ſome- 
thing to communicate to you of conſequence,” 

« To me, Sir?” | 

ce Yes, you muſt ng: my impertinence, 
but as I am deputed — 
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te Deputed !” exclaimed Frederic, ſtarting, 
« from whom?“ : 

«© From Miſs Nevil.“ | 

« Mr. Haywood,” cried Frederic trem- 
bling, © I am under obligations to you, very 
great ones, I muſt be always grateful; but 
pardon me, on that ſubject we muſt not 
ſpeak.” 

« Yet hear me, Sir, for the ſake of your 
own happineſs.” | 

« My happineſs,” cried Frederic warmly, 
« to you mult be indifferent, and to eſtabliſh 
it is equally our of your power and inclina- 
tion,” 

ce No, Sir, out of neither ;” cried Hay- 
wood, half angrily, © but if you will not hear 
it for your own fake, at leaſt you will conde- 
ſcend to do ſo for that of Miſs Nevil.” 

For Miſs Nevil's happineſs I will do any 
thing, and you need explain no farther, I un- 
derſtand you ſufficiently : ſhe is free, I no 
longer controul her: as I have loſt my 
power over her heart, ſhe ſhall not be fet- 
tered by her honor.” 

Frederic took the circlet from his finger, 

4 and 
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and looking at it, ſighed deeply; feeling his 
eyes fill with tears, he continued in a hurried 
tone, „take it, Sir, to her; by this ſhe will 
know that nothing binds her inclination. But 
leave me, you will be happy—-I certainly 
ought to wiſh you ſo—but do not puniſh me 
with the fight.” 

Frederic would have left the room, but his 
| loſs of blood had conſiderably impaired his 
ſtrength, and his ſpirits ſo violently exerted, 
wholly deſerted him, he ſunk exhauſted and 
almoſt fainting on a ſeat. The generous 
Haywood flew to his aſſiſtance; he rung the 
bell ; inquiring if Mr. Tomkins was gone, 
and underſtanding the contrary, defired him 
to be called. | 

« What's the matter, my good Sir?“ ſaid 
he, ſmiling and bowing as he entered, Oh! 
I ſee, aye this is nothing but what I expected, 
what we of the faculty call—a hem! a flight 
degree of ſnycope, or fainting, that is occa- 
fioned by a — * 

« We'll thank you, Sir, to defer your ex- 
planation,” faid Mr. Haywood, „it is evi- 
dently occaſioned by your profuſe bleeding; 
; I 
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[ ſent for you therefore to preſcribe ſomething 
to reſtore his ſtrength, which is exhauſted.” 

On that head I muſt beg leave to know 
beſt my good Sir,“ ſaid the little man, pull- 
ing up his neckcloth ; © I ſhall preſcribe a 
diluting mixture 

cet is very well, Sir; I find I am miſ- 
taken,” ſaid Haywood, “ but as I am rather 
obſtinate, I will not trouble you any farther,” 

If you'lLleave him to my mother, Maſter 
Haywood,” faid the landlord, who had fol- 
lowed the little Doctor, * ſhe can do more 
for him than our Doctor, who, I believe, is 
determined to bleed him to death.“ 

« You are an inſolent, impertinent, igno- 
rant fellow, ſaid Tomkins, buſtling up to 
him, © but 1 dare ſay Mr. Haywood knows 
better than to mind you.” 

An altercation began, to which Haywood 


put an immediate ſtop, by deſiring both to 
leave the room, and to ſend the Miſtreſs of 
the houſe. Frederic meanwhile was ſome 
what recovered. | 
„Why will you deviſe miſery for yourſelf 
Sir,” ſaid Haywood, my meſſage from Miſs 
Nevil —” | 


E 
| 
| 
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<« Spare me, Mr. Haywood, I entreat you,” 
ſaid Frederic faintly, “you ſhould be ſatis- 
fied : let us change the ſubje<t, you have not 
yet informed me where I am.” 

6e will not diſtreſs you, Sir, but if you will 
allow me to ſee you in a few days, I will bring 
the meſſage in writing, or rather a long letter 
for you, which unfortunately I have not with 
me, although I have for ſome time had the 
charge of it.“ 

« Miſs Nevil might have known me bet- 
ter, ſaid Frederic, again exerting himſelf to 
riſe, „than to have ſuppoſed it neceſſary to 


take ſo much trouble to write to a wander- 


ing outcaſt, merely to obtain a freedom which 
one word muſt enſure to her; but I wiſh to 
hear no more of it!” continued he ſharply, 
« you and Miſs Nevil have your deſire, and 
you have not anſwered my queſtion.” 

Haywood looked grieved and angry, but 
anſwered, * you are at Weſt H—,” 

ce And at whole houſe?” 

« At a public one.” 

The miſtreſs then entered, © To your 
charge,” faid Haywood, © I commit this un- 

fortunate 
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fortunate young man; you will, I hope, ſee 


every attention paid hirn, and on the day after _ - 


to-morrow you will ſee me again.” 

« But,” ſaid the woman, © Door Tom- 
kins has behaved very ill; he has drank a 
oreat es and now he inſiſts upon it you are 
to pay.” | 
« Oh! by all means,” ſai Haywood, any 
thing to get rid of him. Mr. Montague, if 
you would liſten to me, you would be hap- 
pier; but I ſhall inſiſt no farther, and will 


take my leave.” 
© Indeed, Mr. Haywood,” ſaid Frederic, 


«you ſhould not be offended that I cannot 
ſuffer this ſubject to be ſpoken upon, eſpe- 
cially by you: but for your kindneſs to me I 
muſt ever be grateful; and return you all 1 
have in my power to beftow, my good withes 
and my prayers—farewell, Sir,” 

Haywood bowed and left the room: the 
hoſteſs, who had prepared a bed, after offer- 
ing him a cordial, adviſed Frederic to take 
ſome repoſe, to which he gladly aſſented, al- 
though it was yet ſcarce mid-day. In the 


evening he aroſe refreſhed and perfectly re- 
covered 
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covered. And now was his fate darker than 


ever it had been before! Gradually he had 
been ſinking down the vale of miſery, and 
at length he ſeemed to touch the loweſt depth. 
His laſt hope was gone; that humble yet 


honeſt friend, who, when forſaken by all be- 


ſides, had yet protected and adhered to him, 
was now either inhumanly murdered, or un- 


friended and deſolate, waſting hours of an- 


guiſh alone, uncomforted ; and his figure co- 
vered with wounds and expiring, preſented 
itſelf to the imagination of Frederic: he ſigh- 


ed and ſhuddered, then recommended him 


to the God of mercies, and returned thanks 
for his own preſervation, 

Thus ſunk, thus hopeleſs, Frederic repined 
not the conſciouſneſs that he could fall no 
lower inſpired him with courage to ſtruggle 
with the cruelty of his fate. His firſt wiſh 
was to ſeek for the unfortunate Will: but it 
was already dark, and, if alive, he was doubt- 
leſs far beyond his knowledge, or his reach; 
but even for the preſent, he poſſeſſed not the 
means of ſubſiſtence, and it was now too late 
ro attempt obtaining employment. This dit- 

> ficulty, 
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ficulty, however, might be overcome, the 
hoſteſs he hoped would give him credit un- 
til he had earned ſufficient to pay her: his 
heart for a moment ſickened at the thought 
—the grandſon-of Montague to be reduced 
to depend for one night's. ſubſiſtence on the 
charity ofa poor ale-houſe-keeper, deeply cut 
that pride which was far from annihilated by 
misfortune. With a oreat effort, however, 
he repreſſed the painful idea, and went in 
| ſearch of the miſtreſs. 

The ſhame, aukwardneſs, and embarraſ- 
ment, which he felt, were quickly diſperſed 
by the cordial ſmile with which the poor wo- 
man met him, | 

« Well, my lad,” ſaid ſhe, © and how are 
you now?” 

« You are very kind,” faid Frederic, “1 
am perfectly recovered, and I am much in- 
debted to your humanity ; but I am ſorry to 
ſay it will not, I fear, be in my power to re- 
pay you.” 

«Oh Lauk, young man,” ſaid ſhe, “ don't 
concern yourſelf about that, for as to paying 
me, Mr, Haywood has done that over and 
over,” 
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« Mr. Haywood?” cried Frederic. 

<« Yes, yes, ſo that's done with. But here, 
now I think of it, he left you this parcel, 
which he ſays belongs to you.“ 

Frederic took it from her hands, and in- 
quired how long Mr. Haywood had been 
gone. Four hours and a half was the anſwer. 

« Well, let me tell you,” continued the 
hoſteſs, you have fallen into good hands; 
but to be ſure Mr. Haywood ſpeaks very well 
of you, and ſo, young man, I hope you'll ſtay 


- at the Ship, till you're quite over this, and as 


to what you have, you're welcome to call for 


what you like, and ſo come down ſtairs.” 


« ] thank you,” faid Frederic, „but my 
preſent wiſh is to get ſome employment, by 
which I might earn ſufficient to live without 
being indebted to Mr. Haywood,” 

« Well, well,” ſaid the woman, © you 
muſt come down to my ſon-in-law, I dare 
ſay he can tell you of ſome work.” 

Frederic told her he would be with them 
preſently, and then retired to open the pack- 
et; ir contained a letter, and a bank note of 


conſiderable value. A ſenſation equally new 
7 and 
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and painful ſtruck upon his heart, at this un- 
expected generoſity; and while he admired 
the noble ſentiments of his rival, he reſolved 
not to profit by them, but to return it by the 
firſt opportunity. The letter he had not cou- 
rage to open; he doubted not but it was a 
long palliation of the conduct of Miſs Nevil, 
in diſcarding him, and a wiſh to be releaſed 
from her promiſe; upon examining it, he 
felt a ſomething incloſed, which upon further 
inſpection had the appearance of a ring; this 
was a confirmation, and he doubted not but 
that it was that which he had in happier days 
exchanged with her, for the valued circlet of 
hair which he had delivered to Haywood. 
So ingenious are thoſe who love, to invent 
cauſes of uneaſineſs, and jealouſy ſeldom waits 
to reaſon ere it draws concluſions, which 
ſcarcely the cleareſt truth can over- rule. 
Unjuſtly, ungratefully, execrating the lovely 
Emma, and his generous rival, Frederic 
hurried the letter into his pocket, and daſh- 
ing the bank note from him, could ſcarce 
refrain from tearing it to atoms. Wretch!“ 


he exclaimed, © does he think to buy my 
| right 
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right to her affections becauſe I am ſo poor, 
ſo unfriended? Ungenerous girl! could you 
employ him thus?” He hurried down, and 
declaring to the hoſteſs that he would no 
longer be obliged to Mr. Haywood, called 
for a ſheet of paper, and wrapping up the 
note, directed it to him; then deſiring the 
woman to conſider him in her debt, and 
inſiſting upon leaving his watch in earneſt for 
the payment, he left the houſe, and turned 
ſhort to the right, as the firſt road which 
preſented itſelf, | 


TORAP. VI. 


Tu night was dark and cloudy ; a bleak 
and froſty wind, blew bitterly againſt the face 
of Frederic; the owl hooted at a diſtance, 
and added to the awful melancholy of the 
dim proſpect around him. It was ſome time 
beforc the reflection of Frederic would ſuffer 


him to contemplate. the comfortleſs ſcene ; 
3 at 
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at length he pauſed and looked around, — 
he liſtened to the melancholy notes, and when 
they ceaſed, the hollow ſighing of the wind 
through the leafleſs trees ſeemed in diſtant 
voices to remind him of the days which were 
gone, and to tell him of the evils of the fu- 
ture. Frederic fclt a wild awe ſteal upon 
him, his mind aroſe above his ſituation, and 
dwelt on him for comfort, from whom alone 
true comfort comes; that great and power- 
ful friend whom no change, no chance, no 
fortune, can take away; the refuge of the 
miſerable, the guardian of thoſe whom all the 
world rejects. © And he will not deſert me,” 
cried Frederic, with warmth, © I am now 
as dear to him as when in the midſt of riches ; 
It is he who has ordained me to ſuffer, bur 
though depreſſed for awhile he will not ſuffer - 
me to fall for ever!” 

A ſigh ariſing from a ſenſation far different 


ſrom grief, eſcaped him as he ſpoke; he felt 


comforted and reaſſured ; his pace redoubled 
although he knew not whither he was going. 
A long and weary way had Frederic gone, 
now pelted by the driving fleet, now pinched 
VOL. II. K "= 
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by the cutting blaſt, his arm and neck 
equally paining him, when unable to endure 
his fatigue, he fat down awhile to reſt: pre- 
ſently he was ſtartled by the ſound of a horſe ; 
it approached him, and Frederic juſt per- 
ceiving a man riding by him, called to him 
aloud, 
_*« Hollo, who calls?“ cried the man. 
A friend,” anſwered Frederic; © which 
is the way to Burnham?“ 
« You are right now,” anſwered the other. 
« And where are you going?“ 
„Home.“ 
Where do you live?“ 
At Thomas Yelverton's.” 
« How far off is that?” ſaid Frederic, 
riſing. N Fs 
« We are cloſe by,” ſaid the other.” 
« Do you know 1f he wants a man?” 
« What are you after a place ?” 
461008. * 
« Then I know he does, ſo come along 
with me, I'll ſhew you the way; but what 
part of the country do you come from?” 


« From Eaſt Tilbury.” | 
: Oh! 
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« Oh! ] know Eaſt — I came from 
there.“ . 

<« Indeed, what is your name then?“ 

« Tohn Williams.“ 

« What the brother of Will Freeman?“ 

« Aye, what do you know Will Freeman? 
Oh! well, I'm certain you may g get the place, 
ſo come with me. 

Frederic = conſented; he reſolved 
however to keep his name concealed from 
this young man, which ſince he had diſco- 
vered this knowledge of his brother, was very 
difficult, as a multitude of queſtions ſucceeded, 
to which Frederic merely anſwered that he 
knew nothing of the preſent ſituation of that 
young man; but his uncaſineſs was increaſed, 
his worſt conjectures being confirmed by 
thoſe inquiries, ſince, if Will had been alive 
and in health, he would no doubr have ſeen 
his brother ſince the unfortunate accident in 
the morning. 

He walked on filently until they arrived 
at the houſe, which appeared large and an- 
tique, but was extremely neat within ſide, 
waere an aſſemblage of chearful countenances 
appeared around a blazing hearch. 


Ka Had 
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Had any of the former friends of Frederic 
ſeen him at this moment, they would ſcarce 
have recogniſed him, drefſed in a coarſe 
countryman's habit, his face pale and hag- 
gard, his hair, which had long ſince forgot- 
ten the torturing irons, had its natural curls, 
laden with fleet, a cearſe filk- handkerchief 
was tied round his neck, from which ano- 
ther depended as a ſling, on which his 
wounded arm reſted. Yet, through all theſe 
diſadvantages the handſome, the elegant 
figure of the ſon of Emmeline was conſpi- 
cuous ; and the mild dignity of patient forti- 
tude and manly reſignation, ſhone in his eye. 
His appearance cauſed a general diſturb- 
ance 1n the party ; a venerable matron, who 
ſeemed in the midſt of ſome merry tale, ſud- 
denly ſtopped and ſetting aſide the candle, 
and raiſing her ſpectacles, looked at him in 
wonder, the reſt ſoon followed her example; 
when a voice, from behind a cloud of ſmoke, 
inquired who he was, and what he wanted?” 


ce I wiſhed to ſpeak with Mr, Yelverton,”” 


| " faid Frederic. 
i The 
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The perſon who had inquired now laid 
down his pipe, and diſcovered a florid coun- 
tenance, in which mirth and drowſineſs 
ſcemed to contend for ſuperiority. 

« Well, and what may you want with Mr. 
Yelverton?” ſaid he. 

« I ſhould thank you to introduce me to 
him, as I wiſh to ſpeak to him on buſineſs.” 

«« Why then you may call in the morning, 
for I do no buſineſs to night.“ 

But is he at home?“ 

« There's a fool, cried the other, turning 
to the man who ſat next him, to aſk a man 
if he's at home, when he ſees him before his 
face.” | * 

« I beg your pardon, Sir, I did not know 
you,” ſaid Frederic, © but I wanted employ- 
ment; and this young man gave me to under- 
ſtand that with you I might meet with it.” 

«© Oh! you want work, do you.” 

* No,” ſaid John, © he wants to let him- 
ſelf, for what I can underſtand : an t it ſo, 

young man?“ | 

«] really do not underſtand you,” ' faid 
Frederic, © but I wiſh to be ſervant to Mr. 
Yelverton.” 


K 3 Yelverto 
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Yelverton now looked at him from head 
to foot, and then inquired what was the mat- 
ter with his arm ; which being explained, he 
bade him follow him into another room. 

«Well, my lad,” faid he, as ſoon as they 
were alone, © I ſuppoſe you have come after 
my undermate's place? 

Frederic ſtared. 

ce And I dare ſay, continued he, © you 


and I ſhall agree.” 


«I hope we ſhall, Sir,” ſaid Frederic. 

«© What I ſuppoſe you are a good hand at 
work : what can you do?” 

« Any thing you pleaſe.” 

« Well, I ſuppoſe you _ e toler- 
ably?“ 

.« am afraid not. 5 

« No!—well that's bad: what you never 
did much of that? 

« No, Sir, really.“ 

e Well; but you are a good hand at look- 
ing after horſes? mn did you go with laſt 
year?” | 

never went with horſes.” 

| | Yelverton 
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Yelverton began to laugh: Perhaps then 
you have with cows?” 

« No, Sir.” 

« Then you can hedge or ditch, or per- 
haps you can fall trees, or land-ditch ; you 
can cut chaff, that is to ſay, you have always 
been at daywork ?” 

«« No, Sir,” ſaid Frederic, “I can do 
none of thoſe things ; or rather I never heard 
of ſeveral of them.“ 

« Then pray young man may I aſk, what 
can you do?“ 

ce Nothing.” 

Then how came you to think of my 
place? Juſt now you could do any thing, and 
now I come to aſk you, 1t turns out you can 
do nothing?“ 24 | 

«I will explain it to you = 1 once knew 
better days; J had a friend who rendered it 
unneceſſary for me to labour, that friend is 
gone, and now I have not a ſhilling in the 
world, nor any ſhelter from this night; I am 
willing to do any thing to * if you, Sir, 
will but ſhew me the way.” 

« Young man I muſt fay this is very odd: 3 
but pray who brought you up thus?” 

K 4 « My 
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« My uncle.” | 
What, he ſent you to ſchool, I ſuppoſe, 
inſtead of ſending you to work, becauſe he 
had heard that 


© Learning was better than houſe and land.“ 


And now I ſuppoſe all you can do is to read, 
write, and caſt accounts: well, and what is he 
dead, do you fay?” 
« No, Sir, he is not dead, but —“ 
« But I ſuppoſe he began to repent of his 
work, and ſo turned you out of doors.“ 
« No, Sir, not on that account, but —*? 
«Oh! he did turn you out then, did he? 
Well, continued Velverton, laughing and ſhak- 
ing his head, © it was' nt for your good deeds, 
I doubt ; but, however, young folks will be 
young folks, and he ſhould not have turned 
you on the wide world, after he had ſpoiled 
you; but come, never mind, if you are but 
willing to work, and will mind and do as you 
ſhould do, I'll ſoon put you in a way.” | 
Frederic thanked him, and told him he 
ſhould have no cauſe to complain. 
« But your arm where you've been blood- 


ed you ſay,” purſued Yelverton, © what's to 
be 
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be done with that? you cannot work 


»» 


now. 
« Alas! no Sir, I fear it will not be in my 
power.” = 

« Well, my lad, never mind, I like the 
looks of you, ſo you may ſtay here till it is 
well, and as you ſeem a decent lad, you ſhall 
not want a lodging to night: but what 1s 
your name?“ 28 | 

« Frederic Nevil.“ 

Yelverton after aſking a number of tri- 
fling queſtions beſides, led him back to the 
room where the reft were aſſembled, and 
bade him fit down with them. Frederic 
ſhook the ſnow and wet from his cloaths, and 
and ſeated himſelf by the fire, but felt very 
uncomfortable from the uninterrupted ſtare 
of the whole ſet, who now concluded he 
was hired; which however was ſoon cleared 
by Yelverton's declaring that they could not 
agree, and, in conſequence, Frederic was to 
work with him by the day. 

«© Well, Fred,” ſaid Williams, I think 
that's your name, what, did you leave Eaſt 
Tilbury to day?” | 

1 « No, 
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«© No,” anſwered Frederic. 

« Well, but you came by L—, or B—, 
I ſuppoſe?” 

« I came by L—-.” 

« And did you hear any thing about the 
great *ſquire's nephew ? Why they tell me 
he's turned out of doors for being rather too 
buſy with old mother Nevil's daughter; and 
they ſay the girl has run away fince with 
Frank N ſhe's a good one I'll war- 
rant her.“ | 

« Villain!” cried Frederic, riſing i in a rage, 
but inſtantly repreſſing it. 

© Come boy,” cried Yelverton, * don't 
you learn to ſlander your betters; beſides I 
won't believe any harm of Miſs Nevil.” 

«Do you know Miſs Nevil, Sir?“ ſaid 
Frederic eagerly. 

Aye, why ſhe's your name- -laxe, no re- 
lation I ſuppoſe?” ? 

Frederic bluſned: * No certainly.” 

« O well, I know her well enough by 


- hearſay; they tell me ſhe is a very fine girl, 
and a good girl too, and upon my word I 


think ſhe'll make Frank a gocd wife ; for as 
IX > to 
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to the buſineſs with the young ſquire, I don't 
believe it ; though certainly people do not 
oive him the beſt of characters : but I forgot 
who it was that told me he was gone to the 
Eaſt Indies, or ſome ſuch place, for nobody 
thinks the *ſquire would turn him -out of 
doors.” | 

Frederic often changed colour, but was 
not obſerved. © You ſeem to know much 
about this affair, Sir?” ſaid Frederic. | 

« Yes, Sir,” ſaid the other, © I had it from 
the Haywoods, we generally meet at Chriſt- 
mas, but did you hear any thing of 1 it at 
L—?” 

ce Not a word,” faid Frederic. 

«Then moſt likely it is all falſe?” ſaid 
Yelverton. 

The converſation then Hope but it 
had made Frederic very unealy, as he had 
hoped he had traveled beyond the reach of 
his name, or of that of his family, and he now 
repented his having confeſſed his chriſtian . 
name, and wondered at the ſtupidity of theſe 
people, who, notwithſtanding the coinci- 
dence of circumſtance, did not even ſuſpect 

K 6 him. 
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him. But minds unaccuſtomed to exertion 
ſeldom reaſon upon probabilities, or take the 
trouble to inveſtigate or inquire beyond im- 
mediate and obvious appearance: and, in- 
deed, had the report gained abſolute credit, 
ſcarcely open confeſſion would have per- 
ſuaded them to believe that ſo proud, ſo 
great a man, would ſuffer his nephew, on any 
account, or for any motive of diſpleaſure, to 
be wholly deſtitute, or to be ſo reduced as 
to ſeek for common labour; and as the re- 
port of his having been ſent to ſea was far 
more , probable, it gained much ſtronger 
credit. 

In a few days Frederic felt himſelf per- 
fectly well, and Yelverton performed his 
promiſe. Very aukward and very unpleaſant 
did his new employment appear to Frederic; 
uſe, patience, and perſeverance, however, in 
time, overcame the difficulty. His conſtant 
readineſs and willingneſs gained him the en- 
tire good will of Yelverton, who encouraged 
him with the greateſt generoſity ; and it was 
with the utmoſt delight Frederic found it in 
his power at the end of a ſhort time to re- 

deem 
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deem his beloved watch, without being in- 
debted to Haywood. In the mean time Fre- 
deric did not forget the unfortunate Will: 
he inquired every where, and engaged John 
to do the ſame, but to no purpoſe, and un- 
luckily he had forgotten the name of the 
Colonel mentioned by the ſerjeant, and was 
wholly ignorant of the uniform, | 
As Yelverton had not yet provided him- 
ſelf with a ſervant, and he had been much 
pleaſed with the manner and appearance of 
Frederic, he ſtill wiſhed him to undertake 
the place, and of courſe took much pains to 
teach him the uſe of the plough. Frederic 


could not avoid laughing at the ridiculous - 


figure himſelf made; his ignorance and auk- 
wardneſs afforded likewiſe general amuſe- 
ment: his natural ſtrength and dexterity how- 
ever overcame this difficulty, and in a ſhort 
time his performance was far from contemp- 
tible. In this ſituation, low and miſerable in 
appearance, Frederic felt peace and happi- 
neſs returning faſt to his boſom ; taught by 
adverſity to reflect, he felt the prejudice of 
education wearing away, and nothing but 

wounded 


* 


| 
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wounded pride, the idle pride of birth, could 
hurt him now. 


The ſpring opened lovely upon him, the 
beauties of nature, always dear to him, were 


returning apace; with manly exertion he 


drove the fad reflection of the paſt away: 
With a cheerful heart he aroſe before the 
dawn, and led his horſes to the field; as he 
drew the furrow, a proud reflection croſſed his 
mind, he needed not now the kindneſs of 
Montague, he was raiſed above him, he was 
free, independent: let all the world now 
frown upon him, his own hands, with the 
goodneſs of providence, could ſupport him. 
Another idea gave him yet greater pleaſure : 
while the dependant orphan and the gentle- 
man, he had hung an incumbrance on the 
world, uſeleſs, unvalued ; but now he felt, 
with pride, his confequence, for he filled an 
uſeful, a truly reſpectable part in ſociety : his 
companions indeed were ill ſuited to form 
any part of his comfort; their minds, the rich 


wilderneſs of Nature, produced her lovelieſt 


flowers indeed, but her rankeſt weeds had 


likewiſe never been controuled : honeſt, 
friendly, 
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friendly, ſincere, and diſintereſted, yet coarſe, 
blunt, indecent, and often profligate, to the 
refined, the elegant mind of Frederic, their 
manners and converſation could not fail of 
giving frequent diſguſt. A bitter pang would 
ſometimes wring his heart, when he reflected 
that this muſt be his lot for ever. 

He was now almoſt wholly deſtitute of 
amuſement: no books but his little Anacreon, 
(which the ſoldiers had not robbed him of) 
were within his reach ; the harp, the oboe, 
and the flute, no longer ſounded under his 
maſterly hand; ſad inanity ſeemed ſtealing on 
his underſtanding, and the ſweet images of 
ſcience and learning were fading faſt from his 
mind. His ſituation recalled to his recollec- 
tion thoſe of Telemachus in Egypt, and of 
Saturn in Italy, and it occurred to him, that 
by purſuing their plan, he ſhould at leaſt find 
employment for his mind, if not be equally 
uſeful to others. 

This romantic idea highly delighted the 
wild imagination of Frederic, and he ſet about 
it with avidity ; his temper no longer cramped 
and ſoured by unkindneſs and ungenerous 

treatmen 


| 
| 
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treatment, began to diſplay its natural gen- 
tleneſs; he ſoon gained the affection of his 
comrades, and their eſteem as quickly fol- 
lowed. He reaſoned with, he perſuaded them, 
and explained to them the duties of morality, 
of which they knew but little. His ſimple 
yet noble eloquence, his graceful manly ex- 


preſſion, but above all, the obvious ſincerity 


of his intentions, and the example himſelf 
ſhewed, gave force irreſiſtible to his diſcourſe: 
they Jiſtened to him as an oracle, and every 
one looked forward to the evening, when 
they would hear Fred talk, or ſing, or teach 


them to read or write; by improving their 


manners, Frederic made his own ſituation far 
more comfortable; he was no longer ſhocked 


by indecency, or diſguſted by brutality: his 


companions, who had erred principally from 
i2norance, ſoon learned to change their ſtyle, 
and imitate their inſtructor ; diveſted of 
thoſe odious colours, their manners, to the 
uncorrupted heart of Frederic, were pleaſing 
from their ſimplicity; every paſtoral tale which 
had delighted his youthful fancy, ſeemed re- 
aliſed, many ages ſeemed drawn back from 

the 
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the abyſs of time, and the ancient days of 
patriarchal ſimplicity reſtored. 

The honeſt and good-natured Yelverton 
was delighted with his conduct he offered 
him any wages he choſe to aſk, and gene- 
rouſly promiſed to forget that nearly half the 
year was gone. Yeta thorn which no time 
could pluck out, remained in the heart of 
Frederic, and often when alone he attempted 
to raiſe a cheerful ſong, would fuddenly check 
him, and goad him with the remembrance 
of what was paſt—Emma once had loved 
him, tenderly loved him, but her love was 
gone for ever; ſhe was now but too probably 
the wife of another Often mad with impa- 
tience, he was on the point of tearing open 
the letter which had been left by Hay wood; 
but a terror of having all he dreaded con- 
firmed, witheld his hand, and he yet lin- 
gered on in ſad uncertainty; and often, in 
ſpite of fatigue, he would watch and ſigh 
away thoſe hours which were appointed for 
ſleep. | | 
Every man has ſome bitter, ſome cruel, 
although perhaps hidden cauſe of anguiſh ; 

yet 


f 
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yet, ſuch is the happy forgetfulneſs of the hu- 
man mind, that unleſs recalled by ſome pre- 
ſent circumſtance, it will often long lay as it 
were dormant, and ſuffer mirth and pleaſure 
unalloyed to take place. Such was frequently 
the ſituation of Frederic ; many days of cheer- 
fulneſs and nights of repoſe he paſſed, and 
then by chance the letter attracted his notice, 
and his unhappineſs returned ; then when his 
work was done, he would retire alone, and 
taking out his watch, gaze on the lovely fea- 
tures of his mother, the ſweet ſmile on her 
countenance gave him a ſenſation of unutter- 
able delight; it ſeemed as if herſelf ſpoke 
comfort to him from heaven, and taught him 
reſignation to ills far leſs than thoſe herſelf 
had known; ſoothed and happy he would 
then return with a ſmiling countenance to his 
companions. 

Thus paſſed the months of March and 
April, unmarked by any event, uniform, eaſy 
and tranquil, as the advance of nature, and 
every day ſerenity returned yet more and 
more to the boſom of Frederic. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT F. 


Azour two miles from Yelverton was 
another ſmaller farm, which was likewiſe held 


by him ; and here his ntece, Frederic under- 
ſtood reſided. Thither he had never been ; 


but having heard much of Miſs Alicia Yel- 
verton, and of the beauty of the ſituation, he 
was pleaſed when, in the month of May, his 
maſter deſired him to go thither with a meſ- 
ſage to her, or rather to the head man there, 
about ſome arrangement of the buſineſs. It 
was generally reported that this young lady 
was beautiful, had ſome time reſided in 
London with her mother, was now in the 
country for the eſtabliſhment of her health, 
which was much injured by grief, with the 
cauſe of which nobody was acquainted, and' 
that ſhe kept almoſt entirely alone, and was 


always abſorbed in melancholy, 
| This 
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This account had much excited the curi- 
oſity of Frederic, he was extremely impatient 
to ſee a perſon, whoſe ſtory, imperfect as it 
was, was ſo intereſting. 

Having croſſed many fields, he came to a 
forlorn looking place, which, although in- 
cloſed, had the appearance of a wild heath; 
near the centre ſtood a half,: fallen brick 
building, from the corners of which ſcveral 
pieces of broken wall ſtill projecting, indi- 
cated that its {ize had been much diminiſhed. 


This had many years ago been the elegant 


reſidence of a gentleman of fortune, but had 
long ſince fallen in ruins. The part which 
remained ſeemed by the vaſt folding door- 
way which had obviouſly been bricked up, to 
have been the hall or principal entrance, and 
was now repaired and uſed as a barn by the 
neighbouring farmer: ſeveral ragged aſh trees 
were ſcattered up and down. the heath, and 
near the barn two elms grew in a peculiar 
manner ; the roots were cloſely united, while 
the ſtems bowing out left an opening, which 
was again cloſed at the top by the branches. 


There was ſomething inexpreſſibly dreary in 
the 
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the appearance of the whole, and this, added 
to an old legend, had rendered the place an 
object of terror to the country people, inſo- 
much that nobody would paſs by Weſt Barn 
after it was dark : the ſtory was as follows. 
In the reign of the cruel Mary, two per- 
ſons who had reſided here were burnt on ac- 
count of their religion, and thefe elms, as was 
cuſtomary, had been planted on the ſpot 
where they had ſuffered ; the ghoſts of theſe 
unfortunate perſons were ſaid to walk every 
night about thoſe trees; particularly one, who 
was a female ; and they were often heard to 
utter ſad ſounds, and ſeen to take ſtrange 
ſhapes. All this had been circumſtantially 
related to Frederic, with many confirmiag 
inſtances. | 
The ſun was juſt ſetting when he paſſed 
the place, and as he ſurveyed its melancholy 
aſpect, he could ſcarce wonder at the credit 
the ſtory had obtained. TwO ſmall meadows 
gay and fragrant with the Orchis and the cow- 
ſlip, brought him to the houſe: it was a ſmall 
neat cottage, overgrown with the honey- 


ſuckle and the ſweetbriar. 
Frederic 
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Frederic knocked at the door, and looking 
at the houſe as he thought to enter, regarded 
not the perſon who opened the door, who 
aſked careleſsly his buſineſs; but looking a 
moment in his face, ſcreamed and repeated 
his name aloud, then threw her arms about 
his neck 1n a tranſport of delight. Frederic 
ſtarted back, and looking eagerly at the per- 
ſon, | | 

Nancy!“ he exclaimed, © Good God! 
is it poſſible? Is it you?” 

«Oh! yes, yes, Mr. Frederic, 'tis I ſure 
enough: But how are you, Sir? and, Oh! 
where is Will?“ 

J am well,” ſaid Frederic, © but of Will 
I know nothing.” | 

© Know nothing? what an't he with you ? 
have you parted ?” 

« We have,” ſaid Frederic, looking at her 
and ſighing with pity, “but I will tell you 
more preſently: is Miſs Yelverton at home?“ 

« Aye, 1 believe ſo: but come in, Sir: 
Well, but you don't fay ſo? you an't in ear- 
neſt?ꝰ 

cc Indeed I am,” ſaid Frederic. 


Nancy 
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Nancy ſighed deeply, and changed colour : 
then again inviting him in, Frederic followed 
her; fearing he ſhould forget his meſſage, he 
delivered it to the man whom he eaſily found, 
and then returned to Nancy. The poor girl 
was expecting him almoſt in tears. 

« He's well I hope, Sir?“ ſaid ſhe. 

«Who well?” 

« Will, Sir, to be ſure.” 

ce J hope he is,“ faid Frederic. 

«« You hope, Sir? when did you part?“ 

© In the winter: — but tell me, my little 
ſiſter, your own hiſtory; your neighbours 
make very free with your character.” 

« My neighbours may do as they pleaſe!” 
cried (ſhe, reddening, © but I don't ſet any 
ſtore by them, nor what they can ſay ; and 
vou, Sir, I know won't believe thera.” 

« You know the reports, then?” 

* No, Sir, but I can give a near gueſs at 
them.” 8 

« Well, well, be aſſured they have gained 
no credit with me, but I muſt own I am very 
much ſurpriſcd at your leaving the ſervice of 
Mrs. Nevil.” 

er NN 
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« Well, Sir, if you'll have patience to 
hſten, — 5 

Before you go on,” interrupted Frederic, 
© I muit entreat you not to call me Sir, it is 
a title, 1n the firſt place which I have now cer- 
tainly no right to; and 1n the next, it may 
betray me if you ſhould be overheard: fo 
remember that I am now plain Frederic 


Nevil.” 
Neil, Sir, l aſk pardon; well, but what, 


did you tell him your name was Nevil?“ 


xe, why!) 
« Why to be ſure old Yelverton will find 
you out by that; you mou not by all means 


have took that name.” 
« I knew not his acquaintance with the 


Nevils when I aſſumed it; and, as you muſt 
think, it was always uppermoſt in my 
thoughts; but I do not think that Yelverton 
ſuſpects me.“ 

« Then he muſt be a gooſe; ſor as to your 
clothes, that's nothing, you are no more like 
a ploughman to look at, than chalk's is to 
cheeſc! why I know'd you directly for all 


your ſmock frock, But no matter for that— 
as 
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asI was going to tell you—after Will and you 
ſet off, nobody knew where, old Michaelmas 
night ; and he went without ſo much as taking 
leave of me, I grew melancholy, and all the 
pleaſure I had was to walk out late of an 
_ evening, all alone ;—and then I walked along 
all the places where Will and I uſed to go to- 
gether after church of a Sunday, along the 
wood ſide, and down by the brook, where he 
uſed to go to pick nuts for me, and we were 
ſo happy ;—and then I talked to him as if he 
had been there, and thought ſo ſadly how 
thoſe days were gone by, and I ſhould never 
ſee the like again; and then I caught the 
leaves, as they fell about me, in my apron, 
and fat down and cried over them,—for I 
thought they looked as forlorn as I, and fo I 
ſat till I quite ſhivered through; for it was 
cold windy weather then. Oh! Sir, I didn't 
mind that cold, that was nothing to me,—bur 
my dear Will, that uſed to be ſo kind to me, 
had left me quite ; and, to be ſure, he doesn't 
like me now.” Nancy ſighed. *© But what 
pleaſure, thought I, have I to come now? I 
ſhall have no pleaſure to go to the fair next 
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ſummer, —he won't go with me now, and 
give me things, and ſmile, and be ſo happy! 
And then my heart felt quite ſick, ſo I 
went home,—and poor Miſs Emma was fo 
kind to me, and tried to comfort me, though 
(God knows) ſhe had need enough of it for 
herſelf, being as her caſe was as mine :—but 
I told her, ſays I, Now Will will never 
come again to me — but Mr. Frederic 
loves you, Miſs—and you will ſee him once 
more for certain.“ I was ſorry to ſee how 
Miſs Emma took this, — for in general ſhe is 
all patience, and only cries of a night when 
ſhe's all alone by herſelf, and when ſhe uſed 
to think me aſleep: but then ſhe caſt her 
eyes up, with ſuch a look !—it went to my 
very heart. See him again!“ ſaid ſhe, Ohl 
never! never! With ſuch a ſigh, it ſeemed 
to come from the bottom of her heart.“ 

Frederic felt the tears riſe to his eyes, 
he held his hands before them. Did ſhe 
ſay ſo?” ſaid he, in a broken voice, did my 
dear Emma ſay fo?” 

« Yes, Sir, indeed ſhe did, and looked fo 


pale,—but then ſhe would always comfort 
me 
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me all ſhe could, and tell me of patience and 
another world : but I uſed to aſk her why 
ſhe ſuffered herſelf, with ſuch good thoughts 
in her head, to mourn away her life fo as 
ſhe did? © For,* faid I, © for certain Mr. 
Frederic loves you dearly, and whatſoever 
is his fortune, he'll always think of you.'— 
She ſmiled ſo faintly, but ſo ſweetly, that I 
ſhall never forget it. And do you think, 
Nannette, faid ſhe, © that all my concern is 
for myſelf ?!—What may my poor Frederic 
have ſuffered by this time,—and of what uſe 
is my love to him? I cannot help him, I 
cannot reheve, nay, I cannot even know his 
diſtreſſes;—and if he does love me ſtill, as 
much as Oh! how bitterly muſt he ſuf- 
fer: — my dear Nannette, you ſee, then, I 
have no comfort? | 
« Did ſhe fay that?” exclaimed Frederic, 
his eyes gliſtening with rapture ; © Did ſhe 
feel for me?—Ah! then perhaps but, Oh! 
how ſhe is changed !—She does not love me 
now, ſhe would not ſay ſo now!“ 
« Then, Sir, ſhe muſt be a great deal 
changed indeed; for then, to be ſure ſhe was 
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always thinking of you: and my old miſtreſs 
never ſpoke of you without tears in her eyes: 
but then, 1n a day or two comes that naſty old 
Nevil, and behaved fo badly that it was quite 
terrible to ſee ; and then finding that Miſs 
Emma loved always to be with me, and 
that we were a great deal together. I heard 
him ſay to Miſtreſs, while I was by, It is 
that little impudent huſſey that encourages 
your daughter in all her whims, I muſtn't 
have you keep her any longer.“ My miſtreſs 
begged hard for me, but ſhe daresn't contra- 
dict that man; and ſo after many kind words, 
which was very good of her, ſhe ſaid I muſt 
leave her, but particularly ſhe. ſaid for no 
fault, only becauſe of what her brother de- 
deſired. So I went up with a heavy heart to 
get my things, and to take leave of Miſs 
Emma. Dear me, how ſhe cried when ſhe 
heard I was going! the went up and down 
ſadly, and fetched me a great many things to 
give, and ſeemed as if nothing gave her 
pleature but while ſhe was giving thoſe poor 
things away: I didn't like to take them; for 
ſomehow her kindneſs and the way in which 


ſhe 
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ſhe looked at me, almoſt broke my heart: 
but ſhe kept ſaying, take them for my ſake, 
I have nothing better to give you, my poor 
Nannette!' and that hurt me ſtill more; but 
I would take them then: and after that ſhe 
ſaid, 1 ſhall be miſerable indeed, now I am 
going to E, without my mother; God 
bleſs you, my dear Frederic, you will not ſuf- 
fer more than I ſhall!' and then ſhe gave me 
a letter for you, becauſe, ſhe ſaid I, might 
ſee you firſt; and then ſhe kiſſed me, and 
bade me think of her, and ſo I came away 
juſt as if I left every thing that I liked be- 
hind, though to be ſure that wasn't the caſe ; 
but Miſs Emma was the beſt of young ladies, 
for a lady to be ſure ſhe was, and I ſhall never 
live with ſuch another.” | 

Frederic, who had a long time endea- 
voured to conceal his tears, now felt them 
fall in ſpite of him. “But where, faid he, 
with great emotion, © where is the letter?” 

« will fetch it preſently.” 

ce Immediately !” cried Frederic. 

Nancy obeyed—Frederic broke it open, 
it contained the following words, 


LS 
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L—, Nov. 4, 1792. 


te Nothing, my dear Frederic, ſhall pre- 
vent my taking the laſt opportunity of com- 
municating my thoughts to you : alas! it is 
indeed but a ſlender chance that even what 
I write will ever meet your eyes. Oh! where 
are you wandering now? What can have 
become of you? Do you ever look towards 
L-—, or upon the little lock of hair, and 
think of Emma, who always thinks of you? 
No cruelty, no fortune, no event can com- 
pel me to think of another. How often do 
I viſit that fad place where we parted in 
the evening, and gaze upon the melancholy 
ſtars, and ſometimes think we ſhall meet 
again beyond them and be happy; here we 
ſhall never be fo. Ah! how far from any 
hope of it ſhall I be when you receive this! 
My dear mother has been very ill; ſhe was 
far from well when you ſaw her, and Bath is 
now recommended as the only means for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of her health: My cruel 


uncle with difficulty was prevailed upon to 
| conſent; 
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conſent ; for without his aſſiſtance the journey 
was impoſſible ; but, upon this condition he 
yielded; that I was to accompany him to 
F. , a miſerable lone place, which looks 
the abode of miſchief and ſuffering. My 
motl er dared not irritate him by refuſing ; 
for notwithſtanding that ſhe would willingly 
have given up her journey ; yet, not to have 
acceded would have rendered irreconcileable 
a man, on whom our ſubſiſtence depends: 
for her fake I will ſubmit with cheerfulneſs; 
alas, no, with patience, - cheerfulneſs has left 
me for ever; but heaven, and the remem- 
brance of you, my Frederic, will ſupport me: 
but yet the idea of my deareſt, my kindeſt 
mother, alone, ill, in a ſtrange place, at- 
tended merely by domeſtics !—Who will en- 
deavour to amuſe, to beguile the tedious 
hours of ſicknets ?—She grieves, I ſee, in- 
ternally, but with the nobleſt fortitude ſhe re- 
preſſes her own feelings, ſhe even endeavours 
to conſole me, May heaven ſupport and 
bleſs her, and give me ſtrength to emulate 
her fortitude, My mother is very uneaſy 
about you: Ah! Frederic, ſhe is not alone 
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in that; but if I could hear of you, I would 
write her word, a direction to E. „ will be 
ſufficient, but it muſt be under cover to Mrs. 
Jagger, who is the houſekeeper, and very 
much my friend. Farewell, my dear Fre- 
deric, may heaven give you comfort; and 
ſometimes think of 


EMMA N EVIL.“ 


« But why, cried Frederic, with whom 
the mention of E had damped all the 
joy the kindneſs of the reſt of the letter had 
given bim; „but why did ſhe go to that 
place, to that wretched E——? Why did 
Nevil wiſh her to go there?“ 

« Oh! that is eaſy to gueſs: all the Hay- 
woods were aſked there to ſpend their Chriſt- 
mas. 

« Ohl yes! yes! I ſee how it 1s: then they 
are married; and that letter is my renunciation; 
and Haywood's generoſity was the reſult of 
pity.” 

« Have you ſeen Mr, Haywood then, 
Sir?“ 


«Yes, 
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© Yes, I have a letter, which I have not 
the courage to open, — I know too well its 
contents.“ 

« That you can't know, Sir; and as to 
not looking at it, that's quite out of the way; 
for I'll never believe no otherways than that 
Miſs Emma loved you.” 

© Loved me? yes, once.” 

« Yes, and ſhe does ſtill, or elſe ſhe's very 
much changed indeed.” 

« And ſhe zs changed!” 

« Well but, Sir, that is Frederic, you'll 
look at the letter now I hope?“ 

« No, never*” 

Then let me.” 

« Yes, Nancy, you may ſee it; and then 
you will know how juſt are my ſuſpicions.” 

Frederic always kept his three torments 
about him in a rough pocket book, which he 
had purchaſed : the letter of George,—-that 
written by Cecilia's direction, (both of which 
had eſcaped the notice of the ſoldiers, when 
they rifled his pocket) and the letter of Hay- 
wood ; and now taking them out, he gave the. 
latter to Nancy, who without ceremony 
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broke 1t open, and immediately the ring fell 
out and rolled upon the floor, 

«© What ring's that?” cried Nancy, while 
ſhe ſearched for it. 

66 That,” repeated Frederic, with a long 
ſigh, is a little token, a circlet of my own 
hair, which I gave, in happier times, to 
Emma, in exchange for one of her's; ſhe has 
ſent it back on her marriage, and I have re- 
turned her her own.” 

« Your hair is it?” ſaid Nancy, looking at 
it; well to be ſure 'tis faded I muſt fay ! 
Why, only ſee, your's 1s dark brown, and 
this is almoſt as light as flaxen.“ 

Frederic ſomething ſurpriſed by this 
ſpeech, ſnatched the circlet 'out of her hand, 
when to his ſurpriſe and delight he diico- 
vered it was not his own, but the hair of 
Emma, which he had given to Haywood in 
the winter. ; | 
c What can he mean?” he cried, © read 
the letter, Nancy.” 

Nancy began. ſpelling with great pains, but 
at laſt finding the attempt vain, © Lauk, 


Sir,“ the cried, * you know I can't read 
Writing ; 
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writing; and then here's all manner of flou- 
riſnes.“ | 

« Give it me then,” ſaid Frederic. He 
took it, and read the following words, 


Weſt H—, Jan. 4, 1793. 
Sir, 
te Tam very much concerned, that by wil- 
fully perſiſting in an error, you will make 
miſery for yourſelf and uneaſineſs for Miſs 
Nevil. You will not condeſcend to hear 
me one moment, or I ſhould have removed 
your ungenerous ſuſpicions: It is neceſſary 
for that purpoſe (as I truft that you will at- 
tend with more patience to writing) that I 
ſhould explain the circumſtances of the in- 
tended connexion between myſelf and Miſs 
Nevil. It will be no novelty to tell you 
that it originated in an agreement between 
Mr. Nevil and my father; and, on both ſides, 
] believe, there was but one motive. I had 
known Mifs Nevil from her infancy, and 
felt all the affection of a brother for her; this 
affection I felt would ſoon ſoon become con- 
ſiderably increaſed; in ſhort, I rejoiced in 
L 6 the 
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the union my father projected. Other mo- 
tives have ſince made me change my ideas; 
J felt not miſerable when Miſs Nevil de- 
clared that ſhe could not love me; ſhe aſ- 
ſured me, however, of her friendſhip and 
eſteem, with which I was ſatisfied. Mean- 
time I thought it would be moſt prudent not 
to declare our ſentiments to our parents, 
until it ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary; this, 
however, your propoſals and their accept- 
ance prevented becoming ſo, My father, 
at firſt was much enraged, and, I am ſorry to 
ſay, circulated many things reſpecting you 
and the young lady, very injurious; but ſince 
your misfortune, Nevil thought proper to 
encourage me again. I will not deſcribe to 
you Miſs Nevil's preſent ſituation ; only let 
me ſay, that it is unhappy indeed. 

« Having ſeen this, I ſuppoſe you will not 
now, Sir, feel that repugnance to learning my 
commiſſion ; and you will fee its propriety 
when you underſtand that my relation to 
Miſs Nevil is very near, my mother being 
the ſiſter of Mr. Nevil: looking upon me as 


a brother, ſhe had confided her attachment 
for 
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for you to me. Miſerable about your pre- 
ſent ſituation, ſhe entreated me to ſeek for 
you, to inquire of your diſtreſs, and if poſſible 
to comfort you. I am ſorry I cannot give 
her a good account of the execution of her 
wiſh; but you would not liſten: your dark 
and unjuſt ſuſpicions overclouded your un- 
derſtanding :—I regretted it indeed, but J 
had done my duty. I have now only to fay 
that another attachment will always pre- 
vent on my fide an union, to which my 
couſin's attachment to you was already an 
inſuperable bar. Farewell, Sir, and if the 
love of an amiable woman can make you 
happy you ought to be fo. 
I remain your obedient, &c. 
F. HAYWOOD,” 
P. S. Iencloſe the ring, and a ſmall me- 
morial from Miſs Nevil. 


« Fool, fool, that I have been !” exclaimed 
Frederic, © theſe months which I have ſpent 
in miſery, might have been all of happineſs, 
had I ſeen this letter, Haywood then loves 


not my Emma but as a relation!“ 
ce That 
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ce That I'm not quite fo ſure of,” ſaid 
Nancy ; © but, dear me, Sir, I do think you 
acted very lilly to keep this letter nurſing up 
ſo long.” 

« Amiable angelic girl!” cried F rederic, 
as he again run over part of the letter with 
his eye: © What, what did you fay ?” pur- 
ſued he, turning to Nancy, © that you were 
not ſure of?” 

ce Nay nothing, 190" if you didn't hear it 

it's as well gone.“ 
Frederic was again reading the letter, he 
peaſed—refleted—ſiniled—aroſe, then ſeat- 
ed himſelf again—then turning to Nancy 
for ſome time with an abſent air, he at length 
faid, © Well, Nancy, go on with your ſtory, 
you have not told it all :—Miſs Nevil, you 
fay, parted with you, gave you that letter, 
ſpoke of me, and what did ſhe do next?” 

* Lauk, Sir, I don't know what ſhe did, 
for ſhe went away ſoon after that; and as I 
was ſaying, away came I, heavy hearted 
indeed, and fo home I went ; and there I could 
do nothing but ſit and cry, cry, cry all day; 


and my mother was very ſharp indeed, and 
ſcolded 
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ſcolded me for ever, till I ſoon grew ſick of 
every thing; and then I took it in my head 
that I'd go up to London and get me a place, 
and fo forget them all. So one morning be- 
fore it was day a long while, I got up, and 
tying up what I had, in a bundle, particularly 
the things which Miſs Emma gave me, away 
J fat off to the coach. The wind blew hol- 
low, the rain fell, and I was ſo cold and fo fad, 
and every thing, I thought, ſeemed to be like 
me. I tried to look towards your farm houſe 
Sir, which uſed to pleaſe me fo, when I could 
ſee it from L——; I might have ſeen it from 
the top of the hill, but it was ſo dark ; but I 
could tell the place, as I thought, in the midſt 
of the duſkineſs; and then I thought how 
things were changed in a few months—and 
Will was not there then but yet I liked to 
look that way, but it made me cry bitterly; 
and then I looked towards Eaſt Tilbury : 
that's where Will comes from, Sir, but a 
great high hill ſtood between me and that, 
and that hurt me. Now to be ſure, Sir, you'll 
| fay this is all very fooliſh to tell you about; but 
then it ſo pleaſes me to think about thoſe old 
times, and all that happened then.” 
5 
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ce But did you go to London?” ſaid Fre- 
_ deric. 5 Fo 
« T was coming to that, Sir. Well, I had 
an hour and a half to wait for the coach, and 
then off we ſet juſt as it was day. When we 
got there I was frightened indeed, and was all 
confuſion with the noiſe the people made.— 
The way I had thought of was to inquire for 
a Regiſter's Office, as they call them, and fo 
get a good reputable place : but this ſame 
Mr. Yelverton happened to go up to town at 
the ſame time, and ſo ſeeing me ſtand in the 
yard, he looked at me hard a long time, at laſt 
coming up to me, and winking his eye, in 
his odd way, Well, my little maid, ſays he, 
what part of the town may you be going 
.to? I don't know Sir,” fays I, fooliſh 
enough. * Not know?” ſays he. Why, 
Sir,” ſays I, I am after a place.? He ſhook 
his head, then, A place?” ſays he, and pray 
have you any friend to recommend you to 
one? No Sir, ſays I, © I wiſh I had; but 
I mean to go to the regiſter's office.. Bah!” 
faid he, wrinkling up his noſe, the regiſter 
office !—that's the way how it always is; I 
i 4 wiſh 
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wiſh thoſe places were — and then he mut- 
tered ſomething againſt them. * Mayhap, 
Sir,“ fays I, you could be ſo good as to 
conſider me, and get me a place, I'm ſure Sir I 
ſhould greatly thank you.” Mayhap Iwill be 
ſo good,” ſaid he, with one of his particular 
ſmiles, and mayhap I will be better, and take 
care of you till I have conſidered you.“ Then 
to be ſure I thanked him, and he took me in 
doors, and ſpoke to the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
Now,“ ſays he, © Mrs. (ſomething, Ive for- 
got the name Sir) I leave my daughter in your 
charge until to-morrow, and I expect you 
will take great care of her, and be very kind 
to her.“ Only think, Sir, how I was ſtartled! 
but twas very good of him to be ſo kind to 
a ſtranger, Well he took me apart, and bid 
me go out no where, nor talk to nobody, un- 
til I ſee him again. That I thought parti- 
cular, but however I minded, and next morn- 
ing he -came with a very fine young lady, as 
you ſhould ſee, © Here, my little laſs,” ſays he, 
© this is my neice, Miſs Alicia Yelverton, ſhe 
wants juſt ſuch a little maid as you: I ſup- 
poſe you are not particular about where you 

live ?“ 


| 
| 
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live?? © No, Sir,” faid I, and I thought to 
myſelf ſo as it wasn't L. , or B-—. They 
talked to me a great deal, and Miſs looked 
fad at me, and ſaid I ſhould ſuit her very well; 
fonext day down we came here, and here I've 


been ever ſince, little thinking of ſeeing you, 


Sir: I heard they had a new ſervant at the 
other houſe, but, dear me, it never entered 
my thoughts it was you: but here Miſs is very 
good to me, but then ſhe mopes and mopes 
about, and calls me Anne, as fad ! and not like 
Miſs Emma; ſhe keeps within, and I only 
ſee her night and morning, and ſhe reads and 


plays on a little piece of muſic that ſhe car- 


ries about, and ſings ſuch loneſome things; 


it's enough to break one's heart to hear her.“ 


cc Well Nancy,” ſaid Frederic, „J am 


much pleaſed with your ſtory. I affure you 
I was very uneaſy about you.” 


« And what did Will fay?” 
c Will, he was very uneaſy too.“ 
c Was he Sir ?—Was Will uneaſy ?—Why 
ſhould he be uneaſy; he did not care for me.” 
« On the contrary,” faid Frederic, *I be- 
lieve he cared for little elſe—poor Will!“ 
- Dear 
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« Dear Sir, and what parted you?” 

« Some ſoldiers.” . 

« Soldiers, why he didn't liſt J hope.” 
do not know, but it is very probable.” 

Nancy ſighed deeply, but made no anſwer. 
Frederic aroſe, 

ce am glad to meet you ſo well, my little 
ſiſter,” ſaid he, © but it is high time for me 
to go, you ſee it is almoſt dark.“ 

*Lauk aye, beſides you'll go round, won't 
you?“ 

« Go round, and why?“ 

e Why ſure, Sir,” faid Nancy, with a look 
of terror, © you could not go by Weſt Barn 
at this time of night.” 

Frederic laughing inquired the reaſon. 

« Why, Sir, haven't you heard that things 
walk there?“ 

« Aye, certainly, a great many things; 
cows, and horſes, and hogs, — 

No, Sir, not ſuch things, but ſpirits : — 
there's an old woman comes every night, in 
the ſhape of a white cow.” 

Frederic's immoderate laughter at this 
idea, much offended Nancy. 
| cc Well 
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ce Well, Sir, you may laugh, but *tis very 
true for all that; I am ſure I would not go 
there now for all the world, for fear I ſhould 
ſee my pace father's ghoſt look out of the 
loop-hole.” 

«© Why, I underſtood,” 644 Frederic, 
ce there were two ghoſts, I did not know that 
they had parties, or that it was the reſort of 
ghoſts in general.“ 

“Dear Sir, I didn't think you aka talk 
ſo, 'tis flying in the face of Providence, as I 
may ſay ; but now, thoſe trees !—only think 
what I have heard has been ſecn by them.” 
Nancy ſhuddered, looked behind her, and 
crept cloſe to Frederic, : Suppoſe, now, ſup- 
poſe, Sir, you ſhould ſee poor Miſs Emme- 
line walking in her ſhroud, dear me !— 

Frederic felt an involuntary awe at the men- 
tion of that ſacred name: And why,” ſaid 
he, © ſhould you ſuppoſe that the ſpirit of my 
makes would chooſe ſuch a place to viſit me 
in?“ 
cc Why; Sir, d don't you think that her ſpirit 
is always near you, and looking at you? and 
if it had any thing to fay, or any thing to 


warn 
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warn you of, ſure that would be the place to 
appear in.“ 

The idea that his mother yet regarded him, 
was yet preſent to him in ſpirit, had much 
poſſeſſed the mind of Frederic; and the laſt 
words of Nancy made more impreſſion upon 
him than he choſe to confeſs ; he made, how- 
ever but a ſlight anſwer, and wiſhing her good 
night, hurried away. The evening was clear 
and the Weſt yet retained a ſlight tinge of 
the departed fun, and deadened the bright- 
neſs of the ſmall creſcent moon, which was 
ſhortly about to ſet. Frederic felt ſuperſti 
tious fear grow faſt upon his mind ; the idea 
of his mother aroſe ſtrongly in his fancy, and 
although he bluſhed at his cowardice, he 
wiſhed that the haunted field was paſſed :—he 
reaſoned however, and endeavoured to combat 
thoſe ideas, and by the time he entered the 
heath he had regained his compoſure; yet 
he trod lightly, he liſtened intently, and not- 
withſtanding all his reſolution, he could not 
avoid ſometimes ſtealing a glance at the dou- 
ble elm: When once, as he looked, he 

58 thought 
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thought he obſerved the interſtice filled up! 
A chillneſs ran through his veins, he ſtopped 
ſhort, and looked at the tree with the earneſt- 
neſs of horror: A reflection croſſed him, it 
might be the ground beyond, or ſome object 
placed againſt the tree, which occaſioned that 
dark appearance; by this 1dea he began to be 
reaſſured, when on a ſudden the light again 
appeared in the interſtice, Frederic ſtopped, 
his breath grew ſhort, and he ſtood in terri- 
ble expectation, when the tall and ſtately 
figure of a female ſlowly appeared, it's back 
was towards him, and the faint light juſt ſuf- 
ficed to ſhew that it was wrapped in a looſe 
black veſt, which riſing above its head, 
waved in the wind. Frederic felt the blood 
ruſh to his face, his brows involuntarily con- 
tracted, his mouth opened, and a long con- 
vulſive figh broke from his heart; he ap- 
proached gently towards the figure, then re- 
colling a ſtep, liſtened without daring to 
fpeak ; when he heard it in a low and mourn. 
ful tone pronounce his own name, accompa- 
nied with a bleſſing, 

«Tis ſhe! 'tis Emmeline” he madly 
called out. 
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The figure turned round; a pale face looked 


at him one moment, and then uttered a faint. 


ſhrick, and flying ſwiftly along diſappeared 
behind the barn. Frederic ſtood a ſhort time 
aghaſt, then wild with horrible conviction, he 
purſued the path the apparition had taken ; 
he looked round the barn, and the little ſtraw- 
yard before it; no trace of the figure was to 
be ſeen: he then looked up at the ſhattered 
door, and felt half inclined to enter; yet the 
idea was terrible, and, if he could have re- 
flected, abſurd; as the total darkneſs within 
would not allow him to diſtinguiſh objects; 
yet with wild reſolution he determined to 
enter. He opened the doors; all within was 
dark and ſilent, where many a merry hour 
had been ſpent, when the ſong and the dance, 
in the old days of hoſpitality, had often been 
heard, but never might be heard again; the 
days were long ſince paſt which had known its 
ſtate of grandeur, and now the hand of time 
threatened even this poor veſtige with ruin, 
and the wind whiſtled through the numerous 
chinks, 
bag] Frederic 
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Frederic entered with precipitation, but as 
he proceeded, a human hand ſtriking againſt 
his leg, arreſted his ſteps, and in the next 
inſtant he tripped againſt ſome heavy ſub- 
ſtance, and fell at his length on the floor. 
Frederic aroſe inſtantly, and retreating far- 
ther, ſtood with that confuſion of mind which 
made him unable to examine what had im- 
peded him; or rather, occupied too much 
with the figure he had ſeen, to think of any 
thing elſe ; preſently he obſerved the door 
open again, and ſomething which the increaſ- 
ing darkneſs prevented him from diſtinctly 
ſeeing entered. Frederic ſhuddered, his 
blood curdled, when the faint ruſtling of the 
ſtraw convinced him that the object, what- 
ever it was, was approaching, and to avoid 
it was impoſſible. He had not much time 
for reflection, for the object, after a ſlight 
ſearch came up to him and ſeized him rough- 
ly, at the ſame time exclaiming, in a known 
voice, 

e * you / what the 
devil are you after?” 

« Teſhua!” cried Frederic, recogniſing 
his fellow ſervant, © is it you?” 
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Is it I, aye: but what brought you to 
this place?“ 

« Have you ſeen it?” cried Frederic, in 
an agitated voice. 

«Seen what?“ 

«The figure.” 

d What the old woman in the ſhape of a 
cow?” cried Joſhua laughing, © no :—why, 
"ook !—if you a'n't all in a tremble : Why, 
Fred, one would think you had ſeen ſome- 
thing.” 

ce And I have!” faid Frederic in a ſad voice 
then recollecting himſelf, and not wiſhing to 
tell what he had ſeen, he added, “cannot 
you tell what it is? 1 fell over it, there it 
lies.” | | 
Joſhua now burſt into a fit of laughter : 
«© What poor old Tom? What don't you 
know he lies here every night? and if he hadn't 
had a drop too much, I fancy you'd have gone 
nigh to ſcare him : but come along.” 

They left the barn, and Frederic aſked his 
eompanion the cauſe of his ſeeing him there. 
He anſwered, that having come to meet him, 
he had obſerved him run away as ſoon as 
VOL. Jl. M himſelf 
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"himſelf came upon the heath, and that ſup- 
poſing he had done it in joke, he had followed 
him into the barn. Frederic did not con- 
tradict this idea, and endeavouring to conceal 
his agitation, changed the ſubje& of their 
diſcourſe, 

All the family were in bed when Frederic 
reached home. In vain did he attempt to 
gain repoſe ; his mind dwelt with painful in- 
tentneſs on the ſigure he had ſcen; in vain 
did he endeavour to account for it as a na- 
tural appearance; what female of that figure 
could walk at ſuch an hour, in ſuch a place? 
and even if that were poſſible, how jſhould 
the be acquainted with his name? Why 

ſhould ſhe call a blefling on him? and when 
ſhe diſappeared behind the barn, whither had 
ſne gone, as the gate ſtood on the oppoſite 
ſice to that on which ſhe. departed? Yet 
his mind, long taught to diſcredit the tales of 
ſupernatural agency, would ſcarce permit 
him, on cool reflection, to allow it to be the 
Ipirit of his mother; and indeed even if it had 
been allowed that the ſpirits of the departed 


are ſuffered, for any particular purpoſe, to 
* revilit 
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reviſit the earth, to what end had this appa- 
rition ariſen? It had not ſpoken with him; 
it had, on the contrary, no ſooner been ſpo- 
ken to, than it ſhricked and vaniſhed from 
his ſight: and to the moſt ſuperſtitious mind 
unleſs groſsly ignorant, that ſo material a 
breach in the laws and analogy of nature as 
the appearance of an incorporeal being, 
ſhould be permitted, merely for the fake of 
pronouncing a bleſſing, mult appear higaly 
improbable ; that bleſſing too had been pro- 
nounced in a phraſe very little appropriate 
to the expreſſions of a mother, and ſtill le(s 
ſo to thoſe of a ſpirit; the words ſeemed de- 
tached from a ſpeech, and were as follows: 
—*<© Mr, Montague, wherever he is, may the 
_ Almighty reward and bleſs him.“ If his mo- 
ther had appeared to him, ſhe mult in ſuch 
a caſe be certain of his ſituation. 

Frederic found that the more he reflected, 
the darker, the more confuſed grew his 
thoughts, and he recollected, that however 
he might waſte the hours in watchfulneſs, he 
muit riſe with the dawn ; and if he were ex- 
hauſted by want of ſleep, how ſhould he ex- 

M 2 ecute 
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ecute his duty on the morrow ? He there- 
fore endeavoured to compoſe his thoughts ; 
he drove from his ideas the extraordinary 
appearance, and his late happy diſcovery re- 
turning to his thoughts—the image of Emma 
yet loving him, yet thinking of him perhaps 
at that very inſtant, ſoothed his mind; he 
folded his arms and dwelt on the ſweet idea 
until it grew confuſed, and faded away in 
ſleep. 

His mind, however, much diſturbed by 
the events of the day, refuſed to partake in 
the reſt: painful images aroſe before his 
fancy, he thought he again ſaw the figure, 
and diſcovered it to be really his mother ; 
it led him through many wilds and hollow 
places, at length it ſtood with him on the ſide 
of a ſteep, and pointed to the bottom, which 
as he eyed it, ſeemed continually retiring ; on 
a ſudden the figure of his mother changed 
to that of Emma; ſhe ſeized his hand with 
a ſmile, ſweet but melancholy, and urging 
him forward, precipitated him and herſelf 
into the abyſs. - | 
Frederic ſtarted and awoke: he looked 

| 4 around 
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around ſome moments before he could recol- 
lect his real fituation ; but obſerving it was 
ſtill night, and Joſhua was as yet aſleep, he 
again compoſed himſelf, His ſleep was now 
quiet and undiſturbed, and he aroſe in the 
morning refreſhed and far happier than he 
had been before; for the firſt object he ob- 
ſerved were the letters of Emma and of Hay- 
wood, which had fallen on the flcor in the 
night. 

At breakfaſt Joſhua relating the laſt night 8 
adventure, Frederic had much raillery to 
endure from Yelverton, who aſked many 
whimſical queſtions about the old woman, in 
the ſhape of a white cow, and whether ſhe 
came with two heads, or without one. Fre- 
deric's ſerious looks by no means contributed 
to decreaſe this mirth ; while the good old 
houſekeeper, who zealouſly believed in all 
«the myſteries of Weſt Barn, was much 
ſhocked, and declared it as her opinion, that 
Fred had certainly ſeen ſomething. 


« And pray,” ſaid Yelverton, * did you 


ſee any thing worſe than yourſelf? 2 
6 think not.” | | 
M3 _ 
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Did you ſee any thing better?” 

Frederic diſliked this queſtioning exceſ- 
fively : *I have not faid I ſaw any thing of 
importance.“ 

Nor you haven't denied it—but Jos. 
found you in the barn: now it runs in my head 
ſtrangely, what you could go there for.” 

«© Joſhua has told you, Sir.“ 

Well, but as you are ſo afraid of 3 
things, as you call them, its very odd you 
ſhould go there merely for a joke; it was 
very dangerous too, let me tell you, Why 
the good old white-cow-woman without a 
kead might have come and ſtood at the ow 
and kept you there all night.“ 

The old houſekeeper and her maid both 
ſhuddered at this iden. 

« And is it poſſible, Sir, faid Frederic; 
« that you can ſuppoſe me, or indeed any 
one, capable of believing ſo ridiculous a ſtory 
as that of your old woman??? 

« Well then anſwer faithfully, did you go 
to the barn for the reaſon Joſhua thought? 

Frederic would not aſſert a falſity, and to 
have been ſilent was of little avail. 
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« Tt was not, Sir,” he anfwered. 

cet was not,—then pray what was?“ 

« Aye, pray what was?” ſaid every one. 

“ ſought what I could not find,” ſaid 
Frederic. 

« And what might that be?” 

« | muſt entreat you, Sir, not to queſtion 
me about it ; it is very little iatereſting to any 
one preſent.” | 

O Lord have mercy upon us!“ cxclaim- 
ed the little maid, © to be ſure then he has 
{cen it.“ 

Yelverton took great pains to ſmother the 
laugh which was riſing to his countenance, 
which, however he could compoſe his mouth, 


yet gliſtened in his eye. © You ſee, Fred.“ 


ſaid he, „you have now frightened us all, 
you muſt therefore tell us all about it, or elſe 
we _ not ſleep to-night, I am afraid, ſome 
of us,” 

<« I have not, I repeat it, declared Fat l 
ſaw any thing extraordinary.” 

Well, come then, I'Il only aſk one e queſ. 
tion: Should you diſlike paſſing by Weſt 
Barn alone again to- night?“ | 

M 4 Frederic 


- 
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Frederic bit his lips with vexation, not a 
little increaſed by the countenances, ſome o. 
ridicule, ſome of anxiety, which were turned 
upon him. He heſitated : — I wiſh, Sir,” 
{aid he, © you would quit this ſubject.“ 

« Well, well,” ſaid Yelverton, „ don't be 
frightened, I am not going to ſend you : 
next time Sally ſhall go with you, (won't 
you girl?) to take care of you.” 

« I'll be whipped if I do,” cried the girl. 
“No, not for five hundred pounds!“ 

« I'll tell you all what,” cried John Wil- 
liams, * I fancy that this ſame thing that 
Fred looked for, was no ghoſt, and then per- 
haps he'd full as leave go alone.” 

T his excited a general laughter. Frederic 
confounded and irritated, turned from them 
to the man next him, 

cc Toſhua,” ſaid he, are you ready to 
go?” | 

« What, to the barn?” ſaid the fellow. 
Frederic, now quite angry, aroſe, and leav- 
ing them, prepared to go to the field, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


F RED ERIC longed anxiouſly for an op- 
portunity of anſwering the letter of Emma, 
but this could not be done before the next 
Sunday, without exciting the obſervations 
and ſuſpicion of his comrades; this delayed 
him however but a day or two, he then went 
to the Ship, and procuring with ſome diffi- 
culty pen and ink, ſat down to write. 

He gave a conciſe account of every thing 
which he had done and ſuffered ſince they 
had parted, enlarging upon his obligation to 
Will, and lamenting the accident which had 
ſeparated him from that unfortunate young 
man: then having related as briefly as poſ- 
ſible the ſubſequent events, he went on as 
follows. 

« And now, my dear Emma, if the detail 

my misfortunes has excited in your boſom 

15 com- 
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commiſeration for my ſufferings, let it ceaſe, 
now I am happy. Your kind letter, and 
one to the ſame effect, from your excellent 
and generous couſin, Mr. Haywood, have 
ditpelled the clouds which had gathered 
round my hopes: forgive me that I did not 
accept your kind preſent, (ſuch I underſtand 
it was,) I then knew not that it came from 
you, —and now I no longer need it: my ſitu- 


ation is far from unhappy, — 
« Eaſe and alternate labour — happy life!“ 


was the expreſſion of an admired poet; and 
to its truth I am now witneſs ; nor do I feel 
it a diſgrace to owe my ſubſiſtence to my 
own hands, and to the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence in allowing me a continuance of health. 
But write to me, if poſſible, my deareſt girl, 
ſay that I need no longer be anxious on your 
account, —ſay you are happy, that your 
dear mother, my beſt and moſt valued friend 
is returned, and is well ;—I yet encourage 
pleaſing hopes: ſurely we are not always to 
be ſeparated, —we are yet very young, and 
a few years may witneſs a change in circum-: 
ſtances, I ſay not this from any reaſon] have 


0 
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to ſuppoſe it will be ſo ; but the idea has 
ſupported me, and will make me content 
under every difficulty : but there are ſome 
moments when ] dread (forgive me Emma) 
] dread left I ſhould not hve in your heart, 
and that if I were now to meet vou, I ſhould 
not ſce again that ſweet ſmile upon your 
countenance—how bitter are thoſe moments! 
But I am unjuſt, my doubts, my ſuſpicions 
are unworthy of you baniſh them at once, 
my love, by one kin ii e aſſure me once 
more that now, that even now, you think 
with kindneſs on the -—- 


_ Unfortunate degraded, 
FREDERIC| OSMOND. 


P. S. Be not ſurpriſed at the name I have 
aſſumed, it is Frederic Nevil: direct to me, 
in that name, at the Ship, at Welt H—. 


Frederic, as uſual, was diſſatisfied with what 
he had written: he chought it expreſſed not 
half his ſentiments, and the language was by 
far too cold for what he felt; yet, after much 
reflection, and ſeveral attempts which pleaſed 
him yet leſs, he folded it, and directing it 

M 6 to 
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to L—, whither he ſuppoſed Miſs Nevil 
muſt by this time be returned, he deſired the 
woman of the houſe to ſtop the poſt man as 
he paſſed, and give it him, and then returned 
home. 

Frederic in vain endeavoured to diſcover 
an explanation of the apparition he had ſeen 
by Weſt Barn. As often as he had leiſure 
he failed not to viſit Nancy ; but to her he 
was unwilling to relate an occurrence which 
would have confirmed all her ſuperſtitious 
terrors. The ſame reaſon prevented kim from 
communicating it to any one elſe: he had 
therefore no opportunity of clearing the my- 
ſtery which yet hung uneaſily upon his mind. 

He related at-length to Nancy the cir- 
cumſtances of his ſeparation from Will, and 
the acute angmſh which the poor girl ex- 
preſſed much affected him; ſhe doubted no: 
but he was murdered/—and the idea of the 
man ſhe loved cruelly mangled, and expoſed 
unburied to the birds of prey, or thrown into 
ſome hole, without the rites of ſepulture, 
ſtrack her heart: the form ſhe had looked 
upon with pleaſure, once luſty with youth 

| and 
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and health, was now a meagre ſkeleton ; the 
heart which had loved her was withered 
away, and beat no more: ſhe burſt into an 
agony of ſorrow at theſe ideas. Frederic with 
the gentleſt good- nature endeavoured to con- 
ſole her, but the deep ſobs which broke from 
| her heart prevented her from hearing him, 
but perceiving his purpoſe, ſhe ſhook her 
head with comfortleſs bitterneſs. 

« Oh! no, no, no,” ſhe ſobbed out, © I 
know he's gone ! I know I ſhall never, never 
ſee him again!” 

Frederic perceiving that he merely aggra- 
vated her ſorrows, entreated her once more 
not to grieve ſo violently, and declared it as 
his opinion that the young man was certainly 
alive; he then, promiſing to fee her again in 
a ſhort time, left her, heartily regretting that 
he had acquainted her with the unhappy cir- 
cumſtance ; but he had found it utterly tm- 
poſſible to evade her urgent and 1 
queſtions. 

The month of May paſſed on, and Frederic 
under all the diſadvantages of a ſituation of 
which his mind was almoſt weary, could not 

but 
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but enjoy the approach of the ſummer of one 


of the moſt lovely and fruitful of years; yer 
his ſpirits ſometimes flagged, the powers of 
his underſtanding felt lethargic, and he ſeem- 
ed rather to vegetate, than to live; no feel- 
ing dwelt much upon his mind at preſent, but 
anxiety at not receiving an anſwer from Miſs 
Nevil. May was gone, and many days of 
June were paſſed, yet in vain did he go to 
the Ship to inquire, no letter had arrived for 
him. The cheerful hay-time-relieved his 
ſpirits, but could not ſoothe his anxiety ; it 
introduced likewiſe ſome melancholy reflec- 
tions—i1t reminded him of the days which 
were gone —in one year how were his proſ- 
pects changed! | 
As the laſt load was driving home one 
evening, and Frederic occupied in theſe re- 
flections, lingered in the road far behind, with 
his fork reſting on his ſhoulder, the quick 
trampling of horſes ſounded behind him. 
« Holla! you clodhopper,” cried ſome one. 
Frederic turning ſa w a footman, in an ele- 


- gant livery, behind him. 


« 
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ce J fay you fellow,” continued the man, 
cc do you know where one Farmer Yelver- 
ton lives?“ | 

« ] live with Mr. Yelverton,” ſaid Fre- 
deric. { nov Hi | 

te Oh, you do, do you? Well then here's 
a letter for Miſs Yelverton, his niece, which 
you muſt give her directly, d'ye hear? 

« And pray, young man,” ſaid Frederic, 
« whom am I to ſay it comes from?“ 

© Why you rough-hewed raſcal, do you 
know who you ſpeak to? What is it to you 
who it comes from? Mo as you are ordered, 
and, d'ye heer, bring an anſwer to-morrow to 
the Ship, you can't fail of finding us.“ 

Frederic had felt great inclination to cha- 
ſtiſe this fellow ; but the man perceiving 
perhaps his intention, and by no means 1e- 
liſhing his luſty appearance, or the weapon 
in his hand, to which a horſewhip would have 
been but a poor antagoniſt, made good his 
retreat, after throwing the letter on the 
ground: Frederic picked it up with great 
coolneſs, and continued his pace homeward. 
He ſhewed it to Yelverton, who after think- 


ing a few moments, 
« This 
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ce This ſhould go to night,” ſaid he, © but 
it's late, however if you don't like it, Fred, 
the boy Williams ſhall go.” 

« By no means, Sir.“ 

« What, will you paſs by Weſt Barn 
again?“ | | 
« And why not, Sir? I ſhall do it, per- 
haps with more courage, and certainly with 

as much ſafety as John Williams.” 

«.Umph! well but I ſay, don't now—mind 
you don't get to loggerheads with old Tom 
again,” Yelverton began to put on what 
Nancy denominated one of his particular 
ſmiles. That was a black buſineſs, Fred, 
I can't tell what to make of it ;—was there 
nobody there but Tom, Eh, how was that? 
I doubt there was ſome black under hand 
work there.” | 

« Sir!” cried Frederic, totally at a loſs to 
comprehend him, 

« Nay, nay, I did not mean to frighten 
you, only you told me as you ſought what 
you could not find ; now you have been that 
way a great many times ſince, and I ſhould 


like to know if you have had better luck.” 
Frederic? 
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Frederic's evident agitation increaſed the 
mirth of Yelverton. 

« Come,” ſaid he, © I've done, but I 
was going to ſay, as it is ſo late you had 
better ſleep there, and then you need not be 
frightened, and perhaps you will not be 
obliged to ſeek without finding,” 

Frederic was confounded and rather vexed 
but he could not avoid laughter at the droll 
countenance of Yelverton ; thanking him for 
his offer, which was by no means unaccept- 
able, he once more ſet off for Weſt-Moor 
Farm. 

Nancy opened the door for him, but fled 
away without ſpeaking ; and preſently the 
houſemaid came to him : Frederic delivered 
the letter, and ſoon afterward he heard a ſhrill 
voice ſay, 

cc Deſire the young man to come in.“ 

The maid appeared and delivered her 
meſſage, and Frederic followed her into an 
inner apartment, where he ſaw by the dim 
light of the evening, a lady fitting on a fofa, 
in a dejected poſture; ſhe was in mourning, 
and a deep veil, thrown half aſide, ney 

concealed 


| 
| 
' 
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concealed her face; a lute ſtood near her on 
the table, on which ſeveral books lay ſcat- 
tered. Frederic ſtarted, —a ſtrange convic- 
tion ruſhed upon his mind ; he was, however, 
ſilent, and awaited the lady's commands. 

« From whom,” ſaid ſhe, “did you re- 
ceive this, letter?” | 

Frederic related the circumſtance, Miſs 
Yelverton held the letter unopened in her 
hand, and gazed on the ſeal, as if half wiſh- 
ing yet fearing to break it. After ſighing 
deeply, 

ce will look at it before mid- night,” ſaid 
ſhe, © and you ſhall have the anſwer in the 
morning; in the mean while J have nothing 
to ſay to you.“ | 

Frederic wiſhed much to continue the 
converſation, as he hoped to clear up a my- 
ſtery which yet diſturhed his mind; but fear- 
ing to offend the lady, he retired. He was 
ſittting afterwards with Nancy, and endea- 
vouring to perſuade her to overcome her 
exceſſive ſorrow, when looking by chance 
into the mead, he perceived the ſame figure 
paſs it which had terrified him a month "be: 

fore 
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fore on the heath, by Weſt Barn. Turning 
to Nancy, he eagerly aſked her if ſhe knew 
who it was. | ; 
6 Lauk, Sir, what don't you know? Why 
that's Miſs as you've juſt been ſeeing.” 
Indeed! and where is ſhe going to?“ 
« Oh, only rambling all about the fields 
and ſinging all manner of mournful things.“ 
Frederic now felt convinced that he had 
ſeen nothing ſupernatural, and he could not 
avoid laughing at the ſuperſtitious terrors he 
had given way to, He now related the whole 


adventure to Nancy, who very gravely re- 
marked at the end of it, © It is very true, Sir, 
you might be out this once, but till that's 
no reaſon why things have not been ſeen 
there for all that; I can never believe no 
otherwiſe.” ; 

In the morning Nancy gave him a folded 
paper without a direction, and de ſired him to 
go with it directly to the gentleman at the 
Ship: ſhe added, that Miſs Alicia had been 
writing ſhe believed almoſt all night. Fre- 
deric haſtened away to execute his commiſ- 


ſion : he thought ir, however, highly proper 
3 to 
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to mention it to Yelverton, who immediately 
ſent him forward, ſaying, “ Yes, certainly, 
do as the lady deſires you.“ 

Somewhat ſurpriſed by this ſpeech, he 
continued his way to the Ship; he met the 
ſervant, who had given him the r and 
delivered the anſwer to him. 

« Sit down, my Jad,” ſaid the fellow, and 
then went in. 

«Lord, Fred, ſaid the good woman of the 
houſe, © here's been a thing happened t'other 
day, that's I mean yeſterday, juſt as we were 
ſitting at tea, who ſhould drive in ſpank here 
but this great Lord; for a Lord to be ſure he 
is; and he axed for commodations and that. 
Dear my heart, what commodations could 
I give ſuch a great perſon? However, I've 
done my beſt, and he's very well pleaſed I 
believe, and he talks of ſtopping.” 

« Well,” interrupted Frederic, © but has 
not he told his name?” 

« Yes, yes, but tis a terrible long out-land- 
iſh kind of name; I can't think of it—well, 
no matter,” T 


The 
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The ſervant appeared again: My maſter 
wiſhes to ſee you,” ſaid he, © ſo wipe your 
ſhoes fellow and come in.” 

Frederic felt ſo little pleaſed with the meſ- 
ſage, that he was half inclined to diſobey it; 
but curioſity was too ſtrong to allow him to 
liſten to reſentment, and he followed the ſer- 
vant into a little mean room, which, by way 
of pre-errinence, was ſtyled the parlour. A 
very elegant, and, apparently, a very young 
man, fat at a ſmall table, with his back turned 
to the door, and was reading the letter, 

« Leave the room, John,” ſaid he without 
looking round. The fellow obeyed. Fre- 
deric was ſuddenly ſtruck by the voice, but 
liſtened ſilently to what he expected to fol- 
low : the gentleman however continued for 
ſome time reading; at length laying down 
the letter, he ſighed deeply. 

Did you ſee the lady, young man?“ 

« I did Sir.“ 

ce Was ſhe reading my letter, did you 
give it her yourſelf?” 

« ] may anſwer in the negative to both 
your queſtions, Sir ; it was twilight when 1 

ſaw 
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ſaw her, and I delivered your letter to her 
maid: Miſs Yelverton, however, I have rea- 
ſon to think, had not read it when I ſaw her.” 

« Have you lived long in the ſervice of 
Mr. Yelverton?” 8 

« F'ver ſince the winter, Sir.“ 

« Then you have often ſcen my the 
young lady?“ 

cc Never before laſt night.“ 

cc That is extraordinary; but why do you 
ſtand there, come round, I have ſeveral things 
to ſay to you.” 

Frederic obeyed, and came oppoſite the 
ſtranger: having gazed a moment on his fea - 
tures, he uttered an involuntary exclamation, 
« Good heavens! is it poſſible? do I ſee— 
Delaval? ” he cried. 

Delaval no leſs amazed, turned his eyes 
upon Frederic with inquiring eagerneſs. 

“ ſhould apologiſe,” ſaid Frederic, re- 
collecting himſelf, © you cannot know me 
now; yet, Oh! Dclaval, do not you too bluſh 
to recollect me.” 

ec Bluſh to recollect you, young man?“ 


cried Delaval with increating aſtoniſhment. 
« What!” 
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© What!“ cried Frederic, with a feeling 
of anguiſh, © has miſery ſo cracked my voice, 
has labour ſo deformed my figure, or have a 
few months ſo obliterated my image, that 
Delaval has forgotten his friend ? look at me 
again, once again, and ſay that you remem- 
ber Frederic Montague.” 

«© Montague!” repeated Delaval, ſtarting, 
ce jn this place, in ſuch a habit!” 

ce Oh! do not look at my habit,” ſaid Fre- 
deric dejectedly, © misfortune has compelled 
me to wear it: I pitied you, Delaval, once, 
and do not ſpurn me!“ 

« Dear Montague!” exclaimed Delaval, 
taking his hand, © Ah! forgive me, I own I 
am aſtoniſhed, but never, never will I ſpurn 
the trueſt friend I ever poſſeſſed, the man to 
whom I owe ſo much.” 

« Owe to much!” repeated Frederic. 
Les,“ returned Delaval, © more than 
yourſelf are acquainted with; do not wonder, 
indeed ſurpriſe on my ſide ſhould be greateſt.” 

am glad to ſ:e you ſo much happier, 
as you appear to be, Mr, Delaval,” faid Fre- 
deric, in a reſtrained voice, © but there is 
285 | nothing 
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nothing ſurpriſing in malice and unkindneſs ; 
It is not extraordinary that the unhappy ſhould 
be deſpiſed, or the fallen inſulted.” 

tc Deſpiſed! inſulted! explain yourſelf, dear 
Montague.” | 

ce No, Sir, I entreat you to think no more 
of me ; to ſee you, and be recogniſed by you, 
is the extent of my hope : Adieu, Sir, I will 
expect your anſwer, without —” he was 
going. | 

«What, Montague,” cried Delaval, in a 
voice of the deepeſt concern, © have you 
then forgotten Brighton, and our friendſhip ? 
how often you have wiſhed to ſee me happier! 
I am ſo now, and will you leave me the in- 
ſtant you learn it? Oh! rather ſtay with me, 
explain the myſtery: You tell me you are 
unhappy ;- can I not return the conſolation 
you beſtowed on me? you are fallen, you are 
deſpiſed, ſhall I deſpiſe you, Montague ? If 
you are fallen, it muſt be much, for me to 
claim equality with you.” 

« Delaval,” cried Frederic, © if I have 
ſerved you, as you intimate, I rejoice ; 
but yet I feel unhappy in your preſence ; I 
am no longer the heir of Montague, I no 

| longer 
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longer bear his name ; my pride, however, 
has not forſaken me, and I bluſh to ſtand the 
humble ploughman of a poor farmer before 


« And can you think,” interrupted De- 
laval, © that it was your name or rank that 
cauſed my friendſhip? What is changed? 
Your dreſs !—Ridiculous ! Is not your heart 
the ſame — the heart that pitied me ? and 
are not you the ſame who preſerved my dear, 


my lovely, my innocent Caroline?“ 
Frederic ſtarted, + 


« Diſmiſs your ſuſpicions, they are unge- 
nerous;' purſued Delaval, © remain with me 
now, I will not trouble you to take my 
anſwer to this letter, but ſtay with me: and 
may I aſk to know the cauſe —?”? 

Delaval paufed; his earneſt manner, his real 
friendſhip, and the half indignant manner in 
which he had reproved his ſuſpicions made 
Frederic aſhamed of having indulged them. 

ce Excuſe me, my generous, my only re- 
maining friend,“ ſaid he, that I ſhould not 
dare to hope for that kindneſs from you which 
I have expected in vain from much more 
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ancient friends; but, Delaval, if I am till 
your friend, if you till think me fo, let me 


remind you of the confidence you owe me, 


let me hear the tale of thoſe ſorrows which 
are now paſſed, and then I will willingly give 
you its melancholy companion : I make a 


condition with you, if you are intereſted in 


my fate, how long have I been fo in your's? 

firſt, therefore, you muſt gratify me, and I 

ſhall not then heſitate to ſatisfy you.“ 
Delaval ſmiled. I agree to your condition,” 


+ faid he; © the objection to explaining things 


which appearedextraordinary,nolonger exiſts, 
thank heaven it no longer does; yes Mon- 
tague, I have found the folly of deſpair: ſome 
of my ſorrows exiſted only in imagination, 


others are dimmed by the years which have 
Tolied over them, and at preſent a little anx- 
| ety alone remains. Sit down, my friend, 
take ſome refreſhment; in the mean time I 


will write an anſwer to this letter, we will then 
recount our reſpective ſufferings, and toge- 


ther will look forward to our clearer proſ- 
pects, and exult over the ſorrows which are 
paſt; yes, Montague, if what I conjecture 


4 | be 
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be the truth, they are, they ſhall be ſo; and 
long years of happineſs will ſtretch them- 


ſelves before us.” 
Frederic did as he was deſired, Delaval fat 


down and wrote haſtily, then calling his ſer- 
vant gave him a folded letter without ſuffer- 
ing him to enter, and returning to his feat 
began as follows. | a 


END OF VOL. II. 
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